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MR. ELKIN MATHEWS’S NEW LIST. 


LAYS and LEGENDS of the WEALD of KENT as SUNG and RECOUNTED 
at a TWELFTH-NIGHT PARTY. By LILIAN WINSER. With Illustrations by amen’ Winser. Crown 8vo. 
5s. net, (Ready Tuesday next. 

“Mr. Elkin Mathews will shortly publish a series of poems illustrating the folk-lore and dialect of that part of Kent 
where, according to old Lambard, the natives were more free and jolly than elsewhere, and where they seem to have 
retained a good of the old spirit. ‘The Lays and Legends of the —— of Kent,’ by Lilian Winser, deal with a world 
that has not yet met with an appropriate bard and illustrator.”— Atheneum 


ELKIN MATHEWS’S SHILLING GARLAND. 
One Shilling net. (No. V.) 


SONGS and ODES. By Richard Watson Dixon (Author of ‘Mano’). 
[Ready Tuesday next. 


NAPOLEON’S OPERA-GLASS. By Lew Rosen. Crown 8vo. oo Oe. net. 
ers. 
The LAMBS: their Lives, their Friends, and their Correspondents. New 
Particulars and New Material. By WILLIAM C. HAZLITT. Thick crown 8vo, 6s. net. [Heady end of this month. 


This volume will contain (1) new biographical and bibliographical matter relative to Charles Lamb and his sister; (2) 
sixty-four uncollected letters and notes from the Lambs, several of which have not hitherto been printed ; and (3 ) certain 


letters to Lamb now first correctly rendered. 


AN OLD CHILD’s BOOK NEWLY ILLUSTRATED AND PRINTED IN COLOURS. 
DIVINE and MORAL SONGS. By Isaac Watts. Pictured in Colours by 
Mrs. Arthur Gaskin. 16mo. fancy boards, 3s. 6d. net. (Ready end of this month. 


MORE SONGS from VAGABONDIA, By Bliss Carman and Richard Hovey. 
With Decorations by T. B. Meteyard. Feap. 8vo. 5s. net. [Ready end of this month, 
NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF ‘A LIGHT LOAD.’ 
A LIGHT LOAD. By Dollie Radford. Illustrated with Designs, Initial 
Letters, &c., by Beatrice Parsons. Small 8vo. 5s. net. [Ready end of this month. 


SPANISH ARMADA: a Letter written by Captain Cuellar of the Spanish 
Armada to H.M. King Philip II., recounting his Misadventures in Ireland and Elsewhere after the Wreck of his 
Ship. Translated, with Notes, by H. D. SEDGWICK. Fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6d, net. (Ready end of this month. 


THAMES SONNETS and SEMBLANCES. By Margaret Armour and 
W. B. MACDOUGALL. (/n preparation, 
TURNPIKE TALES. By the Rev. Charles L, Marson. wa Cover Design 


by Edith Calvert. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. Ready end of this month. 


The UNCONSCIOUS HUMOURIST, and other Essays. ee E. H. Lacon 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


London: ELKIN MATHEWS, Vigo-street, W. 
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Every SATURDAY, of any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
price THREEPENCE. 
H £E AT HEN M. 
This Day's ATHEN ALUM contains Articles on 
The TSAR’S TRAVELS in the EAST. 
MRS. MEYNELL’S ESSAYS. 
The KELMSCOTT PRESS CHAUCER. 
The MEMOIRS of the GEMINI GENERALS. 


HYDE PARK. 

NEW NOVELS—Dulcie Everton; The Next Crusade; His Cousin’s 
Wife; Jerry the Dreamer; The One Alternative ; A Pair Palmist; 
A Quiker G 

LOCAL HISTORY. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

BARON LOUIS DE GEER. 

‘The GREAT SCUTAGE of TOULOUSE. 

The COMING PUBLISHING SEASON. 

IVAR AASEN. 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

= Sir 


P.R.8.; Anth 
Publishi Dg Season 


FINE ARTS—Library Table; British Archwological Association Con- 

gress; Gossip. 
MUSIC—Recent Publications; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 
DRAMA—The Week ; Gossip. 


Published by JOHN C. FRANCIS, Bream's buildings, 
Chancery-lane, E.C. 


ALso— 


Second Edition, price 4d. 


B® 2F LESSONS in 


By W. T. LYNN, BA. FR 


ASTRONOMY. 


“ Convey= a great deal of information io 
or Kentish Mercury. 


@. STONEMAN, 39, Warwica-lane, B.C. 


HOMAS CARLYLE.—FOR SALE, a most 
interesting Grow his wer and unique Cameo Portrait of 
him. —Apply F. ON. 7, Red Lion-court, Pieet-street. 


Facts HUNTED UP, Pedigrees Traced, Wills 
Found, Translations. Inquiries Made, rearches at Somerret House, 
British Museum, &c Experienced Assistants onlv. Terms Moderate. 
—M. WAKFIELD, 7, Trewinv-street, Eariefieid, 8. W. 


M®. GILDERSOME- DICKINSON, of Eden 
Bridge. UNDEKTAKES GENBALOGICAL and ANTIQUARIAN 

INVESTIGATIONS Professionall; 

Turnstile, London, W.C 


iy.—For Terms address to 12, Great 


R. GERALD MARSHALL SUPPLIES 

MATERIAL for yy HISTORIES on moderate terms. 

pe which are the kbone of Pedigrees, at cheap rates. 
Care of Greenberg & Co. 60, Chancery-lane, W.C. 


ULLETON’S HERALDIC worFice, 
25, CRANBOURN-STREET, LONDON, 
Information upon all Matters connected 4 
HERALDRY and GENEALOGY, 


Searches carried out at the British Museum and Public Archives. 
Armorial Bearings Painted in Oil or Water Colours. 


ing— ee, 
charged for, but Getusted from cost of order. 


AM OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS speedily pro- 


cured. Acknowledged the most expert Book fader Piease 
Great Bookshop, Birmingham —Books Bought, 
t, or Exch 


C.K.P.H, AST PAS T: EST LC.K.S, 


E AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER-PAD, 
Leadenhall-street, 


(The LEADENHALL PRESS, 50, 
c 
Covtains hairless over tne pen slips with perfect 
or plain. 


Now ready, feap. 8vo. cloth, price 6d. 
FREMAREABLE ECLIPSES: a Sketch of the 
d with the Observation 
of Solar and Lunar wey both im Ancient and Modern Times. By 
W.T. LYNN BA. PRA 
Leadon : BE. STANFORD, 26and 27, Cockspur-street, Charing Crores, 8. W. 


New and Cheaper Edition, price Two Shillings, 


ELESTIAL MOTIONS: a Handy Book of 
Astronomy. Bighth Edition. With 3 Plates. By W. T. LYNN, 

FRAS 
“* Has, we are glad to see, reached an > edition, which enables 
to the facts of astronomy to be brought up 


STANFORD, 26 ané 27, Cockspur-street, Charing Cross, 8. W. 


Fourth Edition, price Sixpence, cloth, 


REMARKABLE COMETS : a Brief Survey of the 
the History of Cometary Astronomy. 
** Well adapted to accomplish their purpose.” 
De. B. A. Goutn, Editor of the Astronomical Journal. 


BDWARD 8TAN pn 26 and 27, Coekspur-etreet, Charing Cross, 8.W. 


URNISHED APARTMENTS in one of the most 
pleasant positions in TUNBRIDGB WELLS. South aspect, good 
view. Three mioutrs’ walk from the town and common. Suitadle 
for winter months —Write R. G., 18, Claremont-road, Tunbridge Welis. 


WM. & GEO. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


freedom. Sixpence each. 5s. per dozen. ruled or 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
I BR K BECK BAN K, 
Loadon. 
TWO-AND-A ‘BK CENT. INT: T allowed cn DEPOSITS, 


able on 
“ O PEK ‘Gent. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
hen not drawn below £100 

, and ANNUITIBS | Purchased and Sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT 
encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives email sams on 
allows interest monthly om each compieted £1. 


BIRKBECK BUI LDING SOcIerTY. 
HOW to PURCHASE a HUUSBE for TWO GUINBAS per MONTH. 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND 80CIBT 
HOW to PURCHASE « PLUT of LAND tor FIVE SHILLINGS 
per MONTH. 

Tne BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with fail free. 
FRANCIS KAVENSCHOPT, Manager 


ALLEN’S SOLID LEATHER PORTMAN. 
TEAUS, GLADSTONE BAGS, and HAT 
CASES. Very Light and Strong. 


ALLEN’S IMPROVED DRESSING BAGS, 
im Crocodile and Morocco Leather, Silver and 
Ivory Fittings, from Five Guineas to Hundred. 


ALLEN’S STRONG DRESS BASKETS, a 
= Ball Dresses, with Fitted 


ALLEN’S NEW ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
LOGUES of Registered and Patented Requi- 
sites for Travelling, post free. 


104, NEW OXFORD-STREET, W.C. 


J. W. ALLEN, Manufacturer, 37, Strand, London 
(opposite the Lowther Arcade). 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 3, 1806. 


249. 
NOTES :— Skull, 269—The Surname Green—‘ Thome 
Cam piani mata,’ 270—A Student of * Hudibras’— 
“ Stylist "—‘ History of Kingswood School,’ 271—Phonetic 
Spelling—Blood-baths—*‘ Lundy ”"—Theodosius the Great, 
272—Stealing the Goose, &c.—Books for Soldiers—* Fight- 
ing like devils for conciliation”—Capital of Scotland, 273 
—French-English—Arms of the Isle of Man—St. Alban’s 
Abbey Church—Brand’s ‘ Antiquities ’—Anachronism, 274. 


QUERIES :—* Quine” — Changes of Name, 274 — Dates— 


“Darling of nkind”: Vespasian — Cat’s-eye Stone — 
Viking—Easter—F. Fanelli—Arms of Hutchcraft—Ward— 
James Smith, 275—Barons of Audley—** So she went into 
the garden,” &c.—** Burbadge” and Ramelagh ”—Cil- 
Church Book—*The Blue Bells of Scotland’— 

iracle Play—Hollingworth—S. Shepheard, 276—Thomas 
Taylor — Demosthenes — Gaule’s ‘ Mag -astro-mancer’— 
Baron Glean O’Mallun, 277. 

REPLIES :— Hudibras” Illustrations, 277—Subdivisions of 
the Troy Grain, 278—Title of Book Wanted—Weather Lore 
—** Whoa "—Inkhorns—“ Fullish "—Bishop Aylmer, 279— 
Hicks Family—Artbur Golding—Straps, 280—Fifteenth 
Century English Trades, 281—The Gospel for the Day— 
Dundee at Killiecrankie — Missing nuscript, 282 — 
* Bibliotheca Norfolciana’—** Flounce"—Kingsley’s * Hy- 
patia’ -W. Smith—Browning, 283—De Carteret Papers. 
284—! ichardson’s House—Randolph Family—‘' Populist” 
—Dir cy: Rumble—Despencer Pedigree, 285—The Piper in 
Tott abam Court Road—Caucus, 284, 

NOTF } ON BOOKS :—Farmer’s ‘ Musa Pedestris '—Foster 
and Atkinson’s Catalogue of Loan Collection of Plate 
Nobie’s ‘Huntingdonshire and the Spanish Armada’— 
Waugh’s Johnson's Lives of the Poets ’—‘ English His- 
torical Review.’ 

Notices to Correspondents. 


Botes. 


POPE'S SKULL AND MONUMENT. 
(See 8 S, x. 21, 85, 243.) 

The Rev. R. S. Cobbett, M.A., of Pembroke 
College, Oxford, sometime curate of the parish 
charch of St. Mary, Twickenham, in his ‘ Me- 
morials of Twickenham,’ published by Smith, Elder 
& Co., in 1872, at ‘p. 278, thus tells the story of 
Pope’s skull :— 

“ By some writers it is denied that Pope's whole body 
is in its coffin ; they declare that the head was abstracted 
during some repairs of the church. Mr. Howitt, in his 
* Homes and Haunts of the British Poets’ (p. 115), writes 
thus in his article on Pope : ‘ By one of those acts which 
neither science nor curiosity can excuse, the skull of Pope 
is now in the private collection of a pbrenologist. The 
manner in which it was obtained is eaid to have been 
this: On some occasion of alteration in the church, or 
burial of some one in the same spot, the coffin of Pope 
was disinterred and opened to see the state of the 
remains. By a bribe to the sexton of the time posses- 
sion of the skull was obtained for the night, and another 
tkull returned instead of it. I have heard that fifty 
pounds were paid to manage and carry through this 
transaction. Be that as it may, the undoubted skall of 
Pope now figures in the pbrenological collection of Mr. 
Holm, of Highgate, and was frequently exhibited by him, 
in his lectures, as demonstrating by ite not large but 
well-balanced proportions ite affinity to the intellectual 
character of the poet.’ Such statements are bard to be 
disproved, more especially when motives of interest sup- 

t them. It is fair, however, to the Rev. Charles 

roby (the vicar during whose time the alleged theft 
was committed), and to the then officials of the church, 


to give, as he communicated it to Mr. Powell, his church- 
warden, his unqualified denial of each and every part of 
the story. Mr. Proby bad seen Mr. Howitt’s paragraph, 
and desired, as he was too old to enter into a paper war, 
that the real facts which gave rise to the report should 
be published, if a new history of Twickenham were ever 
written. Mr. Proby’s statement is as follows: ‘Upon 
opening a vault some years ago in the middle aisle of the 
church, adjoining Pope's, the latter fell in, the coffin was 
broken, and disclosed the skeleton, which was very short, 
with a large ekull. I was immediately informed of it, 
when I directed my curate, Mr. Fletcher, to remain in 
the church, and not to leave until the whole was restored 
and built up. A cast of the skull was taken, with my 
permission, by the mason employed, who well knew how 
to accomplish it. I am quite sure that Mr. Fletcher 
rigidly carried out my instructions. No such 

could have been made.’ ” 

Pope died on 30 May, 1744; Mr. Howitt pub- 
lished his ‘Homes and Haunts of the most 
Eminent British Poets’ in 1847. Charles Proby, 
M.A., was vicar of Twickenham for forty-one 
years, from 30 Jan., 1818, till 1859, when he died 
(see Cobbett, p. 123). George Powell was church- 
warden of Twickenbam in 1846, 1847, 1848, 1856, 
1857, 1858, 1859, and for several years after Mr. 
Proby’s death (see Cobbett, p. 406). Mr. George 
Powell was alive when Mr. Cobbett wrote his book, 
and be is thanked in the preface for the idformation 
he gave Mr. Cobbett. Mr. Henry Fletcher, M.A., 
was curate of Twickenham from 1802 till 1818 (see 
Cobbett, p. 127). The story told by Mr. Howitt 
is a most improbable one; but I abstain from 
arguing the subject, as some other contributors may 
be able to add some facts. 

As to the burial of Pope, Mr. Cobbett says, at 
p. 278 of his book :— 

“ Pope was buried, as he directed, in Twickenham 
Church, in a vault in the middle aisle, under the second 

w from the east end. A stone inscribed with the letter 

-, marks the spot, which is now hidden in the flooring 
of the seats. His body, aa was his mother’s, was borne 
by six of the poorest men of the parish, to each of whom 
he bequeathed a euit of grey coarse cloth as mourning. 
For seventeen years the words et sibi, and the date of his 
death, on the tablet to bis parents, were the poet’s only 
memorial. In 1761 his friend Warburton, then a bishop 
(to whom he left the copyright of his works), erected the 
marble monument with the medallion portrait.” 

Mr. Cobbett gives, at p. 93, a copy of Bishop 
Warburton’s monument, which, he says, “for the bad 
taste of its inscription is scarcely to be equalled.” 
Mr. Leslie Stephen, at p. 121 in his biography of 
Pope in the ‘ Dictionary,’ refers to Pope’s death and 
burial, and although he refers to Mr. Cobbett’s 
‘ Memorials’ (see p. 124), he does not appear to 
have thought it worth while to refer to the story 
of the bribery of the sexton and the larceny of the 
skull. Pope’s villa is described in Cobbett, chap. xv. 
As many of the readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ may not have 
access to Mr, Cobbett’s book, I have taken the 
trouble to quote from it at length, and I may add 
that it is a very interesting and carefully compiled 
work, Harry B, Poranp. 

Temple. 
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NOTES ON THE SURNAME GREEN AND 
S0ME GREEN PEDIGREES. 

The surname Green seems to have been one 
offering mucha difficulty to writers on surnames 
and to genealogists, for, in endeavouring to trace 
its origin, that it has not one but many origins 
is proved, while the variety of its sources carries 
with it the conviction that under the one covering 
surname Green reside people of altogether different 
blood and lineage who bear it ; for Green, in the 
style atte, dela, de, or del Green, was applied to any 

rson who lived by a village green, to distinguish 

im ; bence it became a surname for him and his 
descendants, and the number of different stocks 
could only be limited by the number of village 
greens, and perhaps not even by that, since there 
may have been more than one person living by the 
same village green who could yet be particularized 
by that addition. 

Besides the descendants of each of these there 
may be the descendants of Godwinus Grenesune 
or Grenessone, who held at Winchester under 
Edward the Confessor (vide ‘ Winton Domesday’), 
and who, it is assumed, was a Dane or foreigner 
invited or brought over by Edward ; of Grene, who 
held of Harold at Ooceham (Cookbam), Sussex 
(vide * Exchequer Domesday ’), and who, consider- 
ing the connexions of Harold, may also have been 
a Dane or Scandinavian; and of Gren, styled 
Dane, occurring in a roll of barons and knights 
temp. Edward J. (Harl. MS. 2116), all of whom 
would fall under the same surname Green ; and, 
turning to some Scandinavian words, imagination 
may play its part in bringing material to the test 
of research—to affirm its validity, ur leave it still 
such stuff as dreams are made of—for the root 
and origin of these surnames in Scandinavia. 
These words are as follows :—Green, Scandinavian 

Gothic, from grow; Gren, Scandinavian, from 
grena; Norse Icelandic greina, to branch out, 
divide ; Gren, of Viking origin, meaning the same; 

d re” in connexion with these, and pro- 
bably of Viking origin, Gren, Grain, Provincial 
English, a prong or branch; Grene, Middle 
English, difference, debate. But in Gernon, 
Grenon, Greno, s sobriquet meaning whisker, 
moustache, applied to Eustace, a count of 
Flanders, and belonging to Robert in Normandy, 
who appears as witness to a charter as Guernon, 
andin‘ Domesday’ as any of the formerindifferently, 
a possible origin may be found for Green, which 
receives countenance from the fact of Gren’ appear- 
ing in some index to the records that bas slipped 
the writer, and remarking that Grenon means 
whisker or moustache in the langue d’oil, while it is 
Gren that signifies it in the langue d’oc, it suggests 
that there might have been found in Normandy io 
early times some Norseman styled Gren, and some 
other person bearing the same name, but derived 


as such, is not now to be found ; and in the ‘ Roll 


that might be corrupted into Green, for De Creon, 


of Battle Abbey,’ by the Duchess of Cleveland, the 
remark is made that C and @ were used indif- 
ferently. Grendon, a place in Warwickshire, 
might have some connexion with Green, and 
Hamo de la Grene vel Grue (‘ Ing. quod Dam,” 
Ed. I.) gives rise to the thoughts, What is Grue? 
Can Grue be the same as Green for Hamo to be 
de la Green vel Grue? If Grue be a surname, 
why call its owner by a less distinguishing one— 
Green? Was Grue meant for Gr'ne ? 
Going farther afield in search of forefathers, 
Grun was a man’s name in Germany as early as 
the ninth century (Fostermann’s ‘ Namenbach ’); 
and Grun, Gruen, Grein, Gren, Gryn, was the 
name of a family living in the Rhineland having 
the rank of graff, whose ancestor was a burgo- 
master (Hellbach’s ‘Adels Lexicon’). In con- 
nexion with Gryn, the last spelling, Greyne occurs 
in an early English will at Lincoln, a.p. 1417, and 
in the De Banco Rolls, Edward III. and VI., and 
Grayne is also found asa surname, Gréa is like- 
wise a surname, but of Frisian origin (Barber's 
‘British Surnames’). Again, there was a Hein- 
rich von Chreine (corruptable into Green), who 
built the castle of Chreine, on the Danube, in the 
twelfth century. A British word for alder, guern, 
could have been given as a man’s name, and cor- 
rupted into Green. 

he difficulty of finding and discriminating the 
remote source of their name and blood confronts all 
the possessors in common of this surname Green, 
than which none can be more puzzling. The different 
spelling, it is superfluous to say, affords no clue 
whatever to the searcher in these remote fields, 
inasmuch as it only relates to how the word Green 
iteelf was spelt at different times. The research 
for each person really is to connect the earliest 
reliable portion of any particular Green pedigree 
that is his with some one of whom it may be shown 
how he came by the surname. Yet on account of 
the presumably far greater number of atte, de la, 
de, and del Greens, it is conceivable that scribes 
may have taken this as a constant form, and have 
written some down thus who had their name from 
some of its other sources, and thus brought in fresh 
complications or wrong ascriptione. 

W. Gazer, 
(To be continued.) 


*Taoma# Campiani Pormata,’ 1595.—Thomas 
Campion, unlike so many of our ‘‘ recovered” 
writers, bas appealed to literary as well as anti- 
quarian interests since Mr. A. H. Bullen’s reprint 
of his exquisite lyrics. His earliest volume, a col- 
lection of Latin poetry, Mr. Bullen was unable to 
trace. A complete edition has since been dis- 


from the langue doc. De Creon, again, is a name 


covered in a private library. An imperfect copy, 
wanting all leaves before signature is in th 
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Bodleian. The ‘ Poemata,’ as the book is called, 
appeared in 1595, and the Bodleian copy, in spite 
of missing pages, adds some appreciable touches 
to our knowledge of the poet. As the book is rare, 
and has eluded research, they may be worth record- 
ing. First come hexameter poems, ‘Ad Dianam’ 
addressed to Queen Elizabeth ; ‘Ad Daphnin,’ to 
the Earl of Essex ; ‘Ad Thamesin,’ written in a spirit 
of violent hostility to Spain ; and ‘ Fragmentum 
Umbra,’ which Campion revised and completed 
for a later issue in 1619 ; the other pieces were not 
reprinted. ‘ Elegies’ follow, sixteen in number, of 
which i., iv., xiii., xiv., and xvi. were not reprinted, 
while the first elegy of the 1619 edition is new. 
The omitted fourteenth elegy mentions three 
friends of Campion’s—Hatcliff, Stanford, and one 
“Tburbarnus.” The reprinted poems are fre- 
quently retouched. The third section of the book 
consists of ‘Epigrams’; they reappeared, with 
omissions, changer, and additions, as bk. ii. in 
the collection of 1619. Some valuable references 
to contemporaries have been lost by the omissions, 
¢.g., epigrams to Francis Manby (sig. E 6), to 
Thomas Grimstone and John Goring (sig. E 6 
verso), to Edward Mychelburn (sig. F 2 verso, and 
F 4 verso), and to John Dowland, the composer 
(sig. G 3), to whom Campion, himself a musical 
expert, pays a generous tribute. The opening 
epigram also refers, in the early version, to the 
blisher Field. In other cases, a fictitious name 
been substituted in the heading. Stanford 
and “ Thurbarnus ”’ disappear in this way ; and epi- 
gram 144 of the second edition substitutes Manby’s 
name for Stanford’s. But the most interesting 
example is an epigram on sig. F7 verso, to George 
Chapman, reprinted as ‘ Ad Corvinum.’ Epigram 
88 of the second edition, ‘ Ad Nassum,’ begins :— 
Commendo tibi, Nasse, pedagogam 
Sextillum et Taciti canem Potitum, 
On sig. F 6 verso of the first edition it is ‘ Ad 
Nashum,’ without disguise, and begins :— 
Commendo tibi, Nashe, Puritanoum 
Fordusum, et Taciti canem Vitellum. 
Nasb, in his ‘ Have with You to Saffron Walden,’ 
1596, praises one of these epigrams, the retort 
{on sig. F 5 verso) to the Latin epigram in which 
the poetaster Barnaby Barnes boasted of killing 
“*décem Gallos”; Campion proposed to mend 
sense and metre at a stroke by reading ‘‘ nullos,” 
Lastly, two poems, afterwards omitted, to literary 
contemporaries, deserve to be quoted in full. On 
sig. E 6 verso is a brief but affectionate tribute 


to Spencer :— 
Ad Ed. Spencerum. 


Siue canis siluas, Spencere, vel horrida belli 
Fulmina, dispeream ni te amem, et intime 
amem. 
Per the slightness of the reference and the 
ness of the pentameter — the sup- 
pression here; in several cases pion retouched 


for the issue of 1619 harsh elisions in the second 
half of a pentameter. The other epigram is to 
Davies, of Hereford, on sig. F 8 :— 
Ad Io: Dauisium. 
Quod nostros, Dauisi, laudas recitasque libellos, 
Vultu quo nemo candidiore solet : 
Ad me mitte tuos, iem pridem postulo, res eat 
In quo persolui gratia vera potest, 
Some graceful praise of Campion is found in the 
miscellaneous collection which Davies appended to 
* The Scourge of Folly,’ in all probability a reply 
to this request. We have now no means of dis- 
covering Campion’s motive in the suppression of 
the references here cited ; but the fact should no 
longer pass unnoticed in the scanty record of his 
life. Percy Simpson. 


A Sropent or ‘Hoprsras’ in trae Last 
tury.—In a corner of the little churchyard on 
rising ground at Newhaven, in Sussex, is a tomb- 
stone to one Thomas Tipper, the originator, appa- 
rently, of the “tipper ale,” now popular in the 
district. At the head of it is carved a representa- 
tion of the bridge across the Ouse at Newhaven, 
which is succeeded by the following inscription :— 

**To the memory of | Thomas Tipper, who | departed 
this life May y* 14% | 1785, Aged 54 years. 

Reader with kind regard this Grave survey 

Nor heedless pass where Tipper’s ashes lay : 

Honest be was, ingenuous, blunt, and kind ; 

And dared to do what few dare do, speak his mind. 

Philosophy and History well he knew, 

Was versed in Physick and in Surgery too. 

The best old Stingo he both brewed and sold ; 

Nor did one knavish act to get hie gold, 

He played through life a varied comic part, 

And koew immortal Hudibras by heart. 

Reader in ren! truth such was the man, 

Be better, wiser, laugh more if you can.” 

R. B. 

Upton. 


“Srruist.”— A short leading article in the 
Daily News of 29 Aug. has the following criti- 
cism :— 

“ Mr. [Robert] Wallace calls him [Mr. R. L. Steven- 
son] a ‘ stylist,’ a word to beavoided by those who desire 
to be thought authorities on syle.” 

To hold that the word is objectionable savours 
of mere caprice. It has long been employed by 
the Germans, who, further, recognize as a branch 
of rhetoric a science termed stylistik; and the 
French have for some time had styliste. The 
introduction of stylist into our vocabulary seems 
to be due to William Taylor, of Norwich; and the 
use of the adjective stylistic has warrant which is 
not to be despised. F. H. 

Marlesford. 


History or Kixeswoop Scuoot.’—A ‘ History 
of Kingswood School’ is in course of preparation 
which it is hoped may be ready for the one 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the school ia 
1898. The work has been undertaken by three 
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old boys, Mr. W. A. Willis, the Rev. A. H. L. 
Hastling, and Mr. W. P. Workman, M.A. (bead 
master). The editors ask your kind assistance in 
soliciting help from old boys and from all who 
have any knowledge concerning the past history 
of Kingswood School, originally founded in 1748 
by the Rev. Jobn Wesley at Kingswood, near 
Bristol. In particular, information is required 
respecting the present resting-place of the minute 
books of the Kingswood Committee, dating from 
1861 to 1875. All other minute books from the 
beginning of the century are duly preserved in the 
school archives, but the volumes for the above- 
named years are, unhappily, missiog. The history 
will be accompanied by a register, furnishing as 
complete a dated list as possible of all boys edu- 
cated at the school, with notes indicative of their 
subsequent career, and, where necessary, the date 
of death, The editors have failed to trace the 
following: Joseph Algar (1795), Edwin Apple- 
yard (1824), John Appleyard (1823), Wm. Armett 
(1842), Richard Arundell (1766), Wm. Aver 
(1814), Wm. Bacon (1829), Jonathan Barker 
(1821), John Cheesman (1854), Robert Cheesment 
(1765), John de Patron (1837), John Gaulter 
(1800), John Hay (1768), Isaac Hayes (1831), 
Justinian Isham (1817), Thomas Isham (1817), 
four brothers named Jewell (1841-49), Philip 
Kelk (1808), Thomas Kelk (1814), John Moon 
(1800), ©. G. Sinclair (1860), Robert Turner 
(1845), five brothers named Wevill (1831-44), and 
six named Worden (1830-41). Any information 
which your readers can supply will be most grate- 
fully received by Mr. Workman, at Kingswood 
School, Lansdown, Bath. Daniet Hipwe tt. 


Spettine or SurnaMes.—Through 
the courtesy of the rector, I have had the pleasure 
of examining the Langham (Essex) registers lately. 
I notice in them similar curious changes in the 
spelling of names which one notices in all old 
registers. These examples seem to be of interest. 
Wenlock—the name of the knightly family which 
settled here in the fourteenth century, and which 
was rained through its adhesion to the royal cause 
in the Civil War—becomes in the eighteenth cen- 
tury Wellock, and sometimes Willock. Talbot 
becomes Tabut and Tarbut. Orrice of the seven- 
teenth century becomes Orris, Arris, and Harris. 
Seaborne becomes Sebbon. There is a recurrence 
of the names Stringer and Lawrence in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. Was Col. Stringer 
Lawrence, of Trichinopoly fame, whose monument 
is in Westminster Abbey, an Eastern Counties 
man ? Frank Pewny, LL.M. 


‘N. & Q.,’ 2™4 S. iii. 162, 
there is a collection of interesting notes on the 
superstitious belief in the efficacy of blood-baths 
for the cure of leprosy and similar diseases. The 
subject does not appear to have been continued, 


but I should like to add one very curious and early 
instance, which is, perhaps, likely to be overlooked. 
The account of the death of King Ahab at Ramoth 
Gilead, in 1 Kings xxii. 35, 38, says that ‘‘ the 
blood ran out of the wound into the midst of the 
chariot...... and one washed the chariot in the pool 
of Samaria; and the dogs licked up his blood ; 
and they washed his armour.” But the Sep- 
tuagint reads: “ And they washed off the blood at 
the pool of Samaria, and the swine and the dogs 
licked up the blood, and the harlots washed them- 
selves in the blood.” The Revised Version, after 
the Hebrew, reads, ‘‘(now the harlots washed 
themselves there),” which implies nothing more 
than an identification of t's place as one of il} 
repute. W. C. B. 


“ Luypy.”—This folk-word has several kindred 
meanings. A stout, elderly person, unable to 
walk with ease, lacking nimbleness, is “lundy” ; 
a bulky article, difficult to carry (not because of its 
weight), is “lundy”; and a reckless, rough foot- 
baller plays a “lundy ” game. 

Tuos, Ratcuirre. 

Worksop. 


Taeoposivs Taz Great.—In bk. i. chap. xi. of 
‘Italy and her Invaders,’ Mr. Hodgkin says ina 
note :— 

“Though reluctant to differ from Tillemont, and 
(among modern commentators) from Sievers and Giilden- 
penning, I cannot see sufficient force in their arguments 
to outweigh the clear testimony of Zoeimus and Prudentius 
as to the visit of Theodosius te Rome, which was cer- 
tainly possible, between the victory of the Frigidus and 
bis death.” 

He here passes over the fact that Gibbon also 
appears to reject this account ; for he absolutely 
leaves it without mention in the text of the his- 
tory, though he obscurely refers to it in the follow- 
ing chapter (xxviii.) in a note (18). But there is 
no sufficient reason for not accepting it. Accord- 
ing to Socrates, the battle at the river Frigidus 
was fought in the first week in September, a.p. 
394, and Theodosius died at Milan on 17 January 
following, between which there would have been 
ample time for a journey to Rome and return. It 
is certainly very remarkable that Zosimus says 
that the young Honorius accompanied his father to 
the war, whilst the court poet Claudian expressly 
says that Theodosius forbade this, and that Honorius 
travelled from Constantinople to join his father 
afterwards ; Socrates says that the latter sent for 
him because he felt ill. Still there would have 
been time for a short visit to Rome and return to 
Milan, and it must have seemed very desirable for 
the emperor to take bis son (intended to rule over 
the west) to the old capital. An American astro- 
nomer (Prof. Stockwell) bas recently tried to alter 
the date of the battle by nearly a year, because Zosi- 
mus speaks of an eclipse of the sun causing adarkness 
like that of night during the action on the 
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day, and such an eclipse occurred 20 Nov., a.p. 393. 
This eclipse has also been made to do duty for a 
darkness at Constantinople, when, in that year, 
Theodosius made Honorius (in addition to his elder 
son Arcadius) an associate in the empire, whilst he 
was preparing for the war against Eugenius. The 
historian Socrates gives the date 10 Jan. as that of 
the ceremony in question, and we may well agree 
with Mr. Hodgkin (‘Italy and her Invaders,’ vol. i. 
p. 567, note) that the darkness ‘‘ does not seem 
to have been due to an eclipse, but to an unusually 
thick canopy of cloud.” The same may be said of 
the eclipse stated by Zosimus to have taken place 
on the second day of the battle, particularly as he 
makes the darkness la t much longer than that of 
an eclipse could. Clinton says that he “‘ inaccu- 
rately describes an eclipse in the first battle instead 
of a storm in the second.” The date of Zosimus 
cannot be fixed with any accuracy ; the most pro- 
bable time of his literary activity, according to 
Mr. Hodgkin, was between a.p. 450 and 480, for 
his language leads us to suppose that he had 
witnessed the fall of the Western Empire which 
took place in 476. W. T. Lynx. 
Blackheath. 


THe Goosk From THE Commoy.—I 
am inclined to think that the following epigram 
has already appeared in the exhaustive pages of 
‘N. & Q.’ or, at any rate, a variant of it. It was, 


I believe, Charles James Fox who called Norfolk | ¢ 


a “gigantic goose green.” The epigram is thus 
given in ‘ Sabrinze Corolla,’ fourth series, p. 147, is 
called a Norfolk saw, and is translated into Latin 
verse by B. H. Kennedy, D.D., for many years 
Head Master of Shrewsbury School :— 


Common Sins. 
A sin it is for man or woman 
To steal the goose from off the common; 
But ’tis a crime without excuse 
To steal the common from the goose, 
Communia Damna. 
Ansere qui rapto fraudavit publica rura 
Peccati gravis est, vir, mulierque reus, 
Ansere fraudato rapuit qui publica rura, 
Delicto fuerit vel graviore nocens. K. 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbeourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


The following epigram, though fairly well known, 

hae, I think, not been quoted in your pages :— 

*Tis bad enough in man or woman 

To steal a goose from off a common ; 

But surely he’s without excuse 

Who steals a common from a goose. 
My version is taken from Carey’s ‘Commonplace 
Book of Epigrams,’ 1872. Is the local tradition 
true that this was directed against Charles Pratt, 
first Earl Camden, who, by an arrangement with 
the parishioners of Chislehurst, took from the 
common a strip of Jand in front of Camden House, 
which still remains incorporated in the grounds of 


that mansion? In the ‘ Report of the Charities 
Committee of the Parish Council of Chislehurst’ I 
find the following :— 

** Camden Estate.—Further land northward of Camden 
House was enclosed in 1760 at the yearly rent of 2/., and 
another piece of land in front of Camden House was 
granted by an order of the Vestry, dated the 7th October, 
1764, to Lord Chief Justice Pratt on his paying to the 
Churchwardens for the use of the poor the yearly rental 
of 1s.” 

Norman. 


[See 3, vii, 498,] 


Booxs ror Sotprers.—That once famous but 
now almost forgotten’ author the Rev. James 
Hervey, M.A., writes in letter cxii.:— 

“Your friend Colonel ***, has made a present of 
Steel's ‘Christian Hero’ to all his Officers. I wish, 
when he had been in such a Disposition, that he had 
given to all the common Men, Dr. Woodward's ‘ Soldier's 
Monitor,’ which are not above fifteen shillings per 
Hundred, This Book was wrote by the command of 
Queen Anne, as I have been told, and delivered to every 
Soldier at the Government’s Expense. The ‘Sailor's 
Monitor,’ wrote by the same Hand, was given to every 
Sailor.” 

This is a curious fact, if true. The books are 
not mentioned by Lowndes. The Jack Tar and 
Tommy Atkins of the period perhaps read them 
out of existence. But to distribute books at a 
period when the majority could not read is a pro- 
ceeding that would lend itself to unfriendly criti- 
ism. Wituram E. A. Axon. 
Moss Side, Manchester. 


FIGHTING LIKE DEVILS FOR CONCILIATION.” — 
The Times summary of the proceedings in Dublio 
on 3 Sept. of the ‘Convention of the Irish Race 
at Home and Abroad ’ records that 
“Mr. Ryan, a representative of the National Federa- 
tion of America, maintained that the convention was 
the expression of the sentiment of the Irish peuple, and 
those who would not be conciliated must be mercilessly 
crushed.” 

It is just seventy years since Lady Morgan 
heard the ballad in which the familiar line occurs 
sung in the streets of Dublin. KILuierew. 


Taz Carirat or Scorraxp.—The one cut- 
standing feature of the centenary celebrations of 
Burns’s death was the splendid oratory of Lord 
Rosebery at Dumfries and Glasgow. At the 
Glasgow meeting the editor of Good Words very 
happily suggested that his lordsbip should forsake 
politics and enter upon his true vocation as a man 
of letters. Following up this, the Saturday 
Review of 25 July expatiates on Lord Rosebery’s 
literary gift, mentioning as one strong evidence of 
its existence that he was not afraid to grapple with 
Barns’s love affairs ‘‘ in the capital and centre of 
strait-laced Scotland.” It is perhaps prejudice 
that gives this writer his notion of Scottish lacing ; 
his geographical reference certainly betrays ignor- 
ance, Glasgow, of which all patriotic Scotemen 
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are reasonably proud, is neither the capital nor the 
centre of Scotland, but its citizens take a lively 
and intelligent interest in all that concerns Burns. 
Tuomas Barne. 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


Fasnca-Enotisa.— Perhaps the following speci- 
mens of French-English, taken from the ‘ Catalogue 
Iilustre’ of the Exposition Nationale des Beavx- 
Arts for 1896, may supply a little amusement for 
the readers of ‘N. & Q. The short sentences are 
descriptive of pictures illustrated in the Catalogue, 

Femme qui se chauffe. Woman to the fire. 

Marchandise de pots. Pot's trades women. 

Jeune fille en blanc. Young girl in wight. 

Ecole de Canonniers 4 bord du Saint-Louis, Gunner's 
School at Saint-Louis bords. 

Printemps nu. Spring nude fijmes. 

La Pensée qui s’éveille. The taught awehening. 

Labour d’automne en Provence, Falls labouring in 
Provence. 

Jeune Baigneuse. Young batting girl. 

Baptéme. Chirstining. 

La Féte-Dieu. God-Feast. 

La Gardeuse de lessive. The glue watcher, 

La Legon de lecture. The lecture lesson. 

La Houpe. The brush-powder [powder puff]. 

Le jardin des Olivier. The Garden of Eden. [!] 

Ganin, Blaguard. 

L’Ingénue, Prowdy, 

Autour d'un Pardon. Around a forgiving. 

Btendeuse de linge.” Goods [Girl hangi 
tendeuse de linge. an irl hangin 
linen after weshing} ow 

It is only fair to add a specimen of English- 
French from s Paris paper. An English tourist is 
riding in a carriage, the spring of which is broken: 
he puts his head out of the window and cries 
“*Cocher! Ariétez! Le printemps est cased.” 

W. Sparrow Simpson. 


Tas Coat or Arms or Tae Istz or Man.— 
In an article in Good Words for September, 
= 638, on ‘ The Lost Soul of Patterns,’ occurs the 

ollowing passage :— 

“ The belief in a trinity of gode—a belief almost as old 
in many nations as the belief ina single god—was sym- 
bolized by a three-armed cross, the treskele A. A relic 
of this = remains in the three legs in the cvat of arms 
of the Isle of Man.” 

F. C. Biagseck Terry. 


Sr. Avsan’s Appey (See 8” S. x, 
152.)—At some period, probably during the pre- 
sent century, a t deal of the carved woodwork 
from this great church, which but for the princely 
liberalty of ite restorer would have been by this 
time nothing but a ruin, must have got lost, 
strayed, or stolen. 

Mr. R. Crarn’s note reminds me that some ten 
years ago I was at the house of an artist, and I 
much admired some fine large wood carvings. My 
friend informed me that they came from St. Alban’s 
Abbey. As he was of a religious turn of mind, I 
at once expatiated on the hideous enormity of 


possessing such things ; my friend promised me he 
would offer to return them. Unfortunately he 
died shortly after, and his widow was not of the 
same opinion. 

One frequently sees such things exposed for 
sale. For example, there were a large number of 
seventeenth century panels, carved, which formerly 
belonged to Balliol College, Oxford, exposed for 
sale last year in High Street, St. Clements. I 
thought they were worth keeping for their anti- 
quity if not for the carving. Ratpn Taomas. 


Branp's ‘ Antiquitizs.’—An attractive edition 
of this work was published by Charles Knight in 
1841, with plates. Among these accessories is a cut 
at p. 236, vol. ii,, entitled * Arthur's Show,’ which 
I fancy is a misprint for archery show ; it displays 
such a gathering in Finsbury Fields, and the 
costume is not that of the Knights of the Round 
Table. A. H. 


Aw late Mr. Walter 
Thornbury must have forgotten historic accuracy 
when, in the fifty-first chapter of his ‘Old and 
New London,’ he speaks of the ‘‘old knight” of 
the reign of Edward IIT. going to Thames Street 
** to solicit a regiment.” Surely there could have 
been no “regiments” to solicit two or three cen- 
turies before there was a standing army in Eng- 
land. Movs Urpanvs. 


Queries, 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


**Qouivg,” in French, means a great prize. Its 
origin is clear enough, and its first meaning 
“double fives” at backgammon—what earlier 
generations of English players used to call 
“double sinke,” though I am not sure how they 
spelt it. It is curious that Littré says, from 
quinit = cing, for quingue is that, and quinié 
means ‘five each.” In its explanation the 
* Academy Dictionary’ says, “Cinq numéros pris 
ensemble & la loterie, et sortis ensemble de la roue 
de fortune.” What does pris ensemble mean? 
Consecutive? Then is it ible that the quine 
ever was gained ? pwarp E. Morais. 

University of Melbourne. 

(Surely pris ensemble means taken together, not con- 


secutively. 

Cuances or Name.—I have in preparation an 
alphabetical list of “ Changes of Name,” which 
must prove of some value to the genealogist, since 
these changes are much more numerous than might 
at first be supposed. The principal classes appear 
to he those made (a) by royal licence, (b) by Act 
of Parliament, (c) by deed enrolled, and (d) news- 
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paper advertisement. The first mentioned are 
generally advertised in the London Gazette, and 
form the most important series and probably the 
most numerous. Of those made by deed enrolled 
in Chancery or by advertisement, some appear in 
the Times, but many in other papers. In some 
cases the Christian name is also changed, and 
these I propose to include in my list. This I wish 
to be as complete as possible; and I shall feel 
grateful to any genealogical correspondent who will 
send me lists of any changes of surname or Christian 
name, with the authority for the same, or any 
suggestions upon the subject. Communications 
may be sent to me direct. 

W. P. W. Paitiimore. 


124, Chancery Lane, London. 


Dartes.—In examining old records I often find 
dates expressed in the following manner: “ James 
——, born the 10th day of 12 mon., 1655/6.” 
Now I understand that to mean that his birth 
eccurred 10 February, 1656, and that the expres- 
sion used in recording it has in some way to do 
with the year commencing and ending on 25 March ; 
but I have not a clear understanding about it. 
Will some reader of ‘N. & Q.’ kindly inform me 
as to “ the why and wherefore ” ? 

Taropore 

Monson, Mase., U.S. 

(The legal year from 15 October, 1582, when 
Gregory XIII. altered the calendar, and introduced his 
new style, till 14 September, 175%, when the N.S. was 
adopted in Gre«t Britain, began on 25 March. An entry 
24 March, 1751, accordingly meant 1752. In works such, 
¢.g-, a8 Pepys’s ‘ Diary’ it is customary to put 8 Feb- 
ruary, 1662/3, meaning 1663. 10th day of 12th month, 
1655/6 cannot be understood, unless March is regarded 
as the twelfth month, } 


**Dariinc or Manxkinp”: Vespasiay, (See 
8" S, x. 152.)—Jn the quotation from the assize 
sermon of the Rev. Dr. Campion, s. v. “ Adulation 
Extraordinary,” there occurs the passage: ‘* You 
seem most deservedly to inherit that glorious title 
of the great Vespasian, of being ‘The Darling of 
Mankind.’” hat authority bad this grand old 
sycophant for so designating Vespasian? I can 
find no reference to it in any of the following 
books ; Dr. William Smith’s ‘ Dictionary of Greek 
and Roman Biography and Mythology,’ ‘The 
Encyclopsedia Britannica,’ Cates’s ‘ Dictionary of 
General Biography,’ Dr. Brewer's ‘ Dictionary of 
Phrase and Fable’ (1895 edition), ‘The Century 
Encyclopedia,’ Cushing's ‘Initials and Psen- 
donyms,’ Frey’s ‘ Sobriquets and Nicknames,’ 


J. B. Fremine. 
Kelvinside, Glasgow. 


Car’s-ryz Srows.—A friend of mine has a 
cat’s-eye stone, which is called a walking stone. 
It is an ordinary looking cat’s-eye, with rounded 
top and flat, polished bottom. When placed 


squeezed in front of it, the stone at once begins to 
move with a zig-zag motion, This effect can only 
be produced upon marble. The stone was given 
to my friend abroad by an Arab chief, to whom he 
had done some service, and the chief told him it 
was a stone of great value because of its power, 
and would be a lucky stone to him. 

I have taken considerable trouble to ascertain 
what it is that causes the movement in the stone, 
but have not in any way succeeded. It is quite 
possible you may be able to give me the informa- 
tion I seek. J. Riptey 


Vixine.—Can any one give me the original and 
translation of a saga, said to be preserved at 
Copenhagen, relating the story of the Viking 
Rodd, buried at Radston, and mentioned in 
Tbhompson’s ‘ Welton and its Neighbourhood ’? 

M. A. Rupp. 

Easter.—The Prayer Book tells us how to find 
the day on which Easter falls in any given year.. 
Given the day, can any one tell me how to find 
the years on which Easter would fall on it? I 
have a MS. of about 1450 (judging bee: writing), 
the calendar in which shows Easter Day 27 March. 
I should be glad to date it more accurately. 

ALDEYHAM. 

Francis Fanerti. —I wish for information 
respecting the sculptor named Francis Fanelli. 
He executed the fine effigy of Mrs. Delves (she 
died 1654) in Horsham Church; and I have 
reason to believe that he also executed the beauti- 
fal monument in Acton Church, in this parish, to 
Sir Thomas and Lady Wilbraham. Are any other 
of his monuments in England ? 

M. 


Dorfold Hall, Nantwich, 


Arms or Hurcucrart.—Did an armorial family 
of this name ever exist in Norfolk or in any other 
part of Eogland ; and, if so, what were their arms? 
Roviery. 
Warpv.—Can any of your readers furnish me 
with the present address of Mr. Ward, the well- 
known Coleridge authority ? F, Hov.ises. 


James Smits, or Torrinctor, Devoy.—Can 
any of your readers tell me anything of the origin 
or pedigree of a family of James Smiths, who lived 
at Great, or Black, Torrington, Devon, about 
1650? I find that a James Smitb, of Torrington, 
born in 1681, and son of another James, was 
Gentleman Commoner at Exeter College, Oxford, 
in 1698. He was also M.P. for Taunton in 1716 
and 1722. About the year 1680 one of these 
Smiths purchased Canonsleigb, parish of Burles- 
combe, Devon, from a Sir Edward Hungerford, 
and went to reside there, and in 1736 another 
James, the last man of his family, bought St. 


upon a piece of marble and some lemon juice is 


Audries, Somerset, and died there in 1748, leaving 
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four daughters only. From these ladies many 
noble families are descended—the Earls of Lucan 
and Spencer, Lords Lyttelton and De Ramsey, 
also Sir L. Molesworth and Sir Archibald Camp- 
bell of Succoth, Barts,—as well as 
Domtisick Browne. 
Christchurch, New Zealand. 


Barons or Auptey.—Oan any of your readers 
give me information relative to the following? 
In Ward’s ‘ Stoke-upon-Trent,’ p. 596, it is stated 
that Henry, twelfth Baron Audley, “ was buried at 
Audley, 5 Jan., 1563 (parish registers).” I have 
latterly had the privilege to go through the said 
registers, and I have not noted such entry. It is 
jast possible I may have overlooked it ; but that 

think not probable. In going through those of 
Betley Church, however, I came across the follow- 
ing, under burials :— 

1563. Henry Audley, dno, de Audley, bur, 5 Jan. 
Immediately followed by (same year)— 

Henry, s. Thomas Audiey, bur. 7 Feb. 

And under 1564 :— 

Ellena Audley, bur. 3 Nov. 


Can any of your readers inform me what the entry 

above recorded means if Henry, Baron Audley, 

was buried at Andley ? Ropert Simms. 
Newcastle, Staffordshire, 


“So SHE WENT INTO THE GARDEN TO GET A 
CABBAGE LeaF,” &c.— Will some one kindly give 
me the original version of this, and relate the 
incident which called it into being? I have an 
impression that it was composed by Foote, with 
the intention of defeating somebody who had 
boasted that he could repeat anything which he 
had once heard. The text, illustrated by Randolph 
Caldecott, is, if not corrupt, at least at variance 
with that preserved in the museum of my own 
memory. I have seen a Latin rendering, which I 
should like to be referred to. Sr. Swirary. 

(The lines are supposed to have been delivered by 
Foote for the purpose of puzzling Macklin, who was 
lecturing on ‘Memory’ in Hart Street, Covent Garden 
(see life of Macklin in ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.'). The words 
are, we believe, “ The baker's wife went into the garden 
for a cabbage leaf to make an apple pie of. A great she 
bear, walking down the street, put its head into the shop. 
* What, no soap?’ so he died and she very imprudently 
married the barber. And there were present at the 
wedding the Piccalillies, the Joblilies, the Garyulies, and 
the great Panjandrum himself with the little round 
button on the top, and they all played at ‘Catch who 
catch can’ till the gunpowder ran out of the heels of 
their boots,” We quote from memory, and do not 
guarantee verbal xccuracy. For Greek and Latin versions 
see 5% viii. 366; ix. 11.) 


anp “ Rametaou.”—A publica- 
tion of last season contains these names, so spelt. 
What are the precedents justifying such forms of 
the words? Ina Map of Old Chelsea, based on 
Hamilton’s Survey of 1664, with Additions and 


Corrections from Dr. King’s Maps, 1695,” I find 
“ Earl of Ranelagh’s House & Garden,” although, 
as is to be expected, there are examples of past 
orthography, such as Condoit Court, Crosse Tree, 
Gospelles Shott, Footway to Little Chelsey, and 
Way along Shoar. Our American tousins had a 
hand in the publication, and it appears as if the 
words were misspelt, but I have good reason to 
is not the case. Mayatt. 


Cirewrn Cuurca Boox.—In the early history 
of Nonconformity in Wales there are often to be 
met references to the Cilgwyn Church book, of 
which it is said that the early portion was written 
in Greek. Can any one say where is this book at 
present? Has it ever been copied ? 

D. M. R. 


‘Tae Betts or Scortanp.’—In vol. v. 
of his ‘ English Minstrelsie,’ Mr. S. Baring-Gould 
ascribes to Mrs. Jordan the authorship of this 
famous melody. What is his authority -* = 


Miracte Pray.—Can any of your readers 
kindly tell me where I can find some particulars 
of the miracle play in Engiand in the fifteenth 
centary ? G. H. Freeman. 

[Consult Prof. A. W. Ward’s ‘ English Dramatic Litera- 
ture’ and J. P. Collier's ‘ English Dramatic Poetry.’) 


Hollingworth, of St. 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields, appears to have had, on 
30 June, 1668, a Vicar-General’s licence to marry 
Joane Perkins, of the same. Was Philip Holling- 
worth, of Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, whose 
will was proved 19 May, 1747 (P.C.C. 127, Potter), 
his son (Gentleman's Magazine gives the date of 
death as 17 May, 1747, and at Putney)? The 
second Philip Hollingworth had danghters, 
Johanna Helmes, widow, and Elizabeth Holling- 
worth, and a son, Philip Hollingworth, a banker 
in Lombard Street, who married, November, 1736, 
a Miss Hope, of Norton Folgate, City of London ; 
and secondly, 18 -May, 1744—when he was 
described as of St. Edmund the King, London— 
Sarah, daughter of Jabez Collier, of Symond’s Inn, 
by Elizabeth Pope, his wife. The third Philip 
Hollingworth had several children. I shall be 
grateful for any information as to the ancestry and 
present representatives of this family of Holling- 
worth. Stewart Boppixeron. 

15, Markbam Square, Chelsea. 


Samcort M.P. ror Loypon 
1705-8.—He was a London merchant. Was he 
identical with ‘‘ Samuel Sheppard, of St. Magnus 
the Martyr, London, merchant,” aged about twenty- 
five, who on 20 September, 1673, had licence to 
marry “ Mrs. Frances Chamberlayne, of St. Mary 
Abchurch, aged about twenty,” with the consent 
of her brother Francis Chamberlayne (Vicar-Gep.)? 
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A Samuel Shepherd, senior, was returned M.P. 
for Newport, Isle of Wight, in January, 1701, but 
expelled for bribery on 15 April following, and 
committed to the Tower. And Samuel Shepherd, 
junior, son of the last named, was elected for 
Malmesbury in January, 1701, but also expelled 
for bribery on 15 March following. Was the 
London M.P. identical with either of these un- 
fortunate gentlemen ? Samuel, junior, who appears 
te have been of Exning, co. Cumbridge, afterwards 
represented Cambridge town or county from 1708 
until his decease in 1748. W. D. Ping, 


Taomas Tartor, THE Piatosist.—In a paper 
contributed to the third series of the ‘ Essays on 
Religion and Literature, which were edited by 
Cardinal Manning, the late Rev. J. D. Aylward 
says 

“IT remember reading somewhere that the late William 
Taylor, the Platonist, would sometimes place himself in 
the presence of one or other of his Greek statues, and by 
dint of contemplating it, with tranquil and concentrated 
attention, begin to be conscious of a divine influence 
emanating from the god, and of being (I suppose by a 
eort of self-magnetizing process) placed en rapport with 
him.” —P. 109. 

The mistake as to the forename of the Platonist 
is not reassuring. What is the authority for the 
statement? I did not meet with it when collect- 
ing materials for the bibliographical biography of 
the Platonist. Wittiam E, A. Axon, 

Moss Side, Manchester. 


DemostHenes.—Can any classical scholar inform 
me where in this author occurs the phrase 7d 
Pepntopevpévov? Its interest for me consists in 
its use by the modern Greeks as a shibboleth or 
test for the right pronunciation for the letter r, 
like our familiar “ Round the rugged rocks the 
ragged rascals ran to reach the rural races.” An 
Englishman can render it satisfactorily, but a 
Frenchman, owing to the guttural character of his 
+, provokes shouts of laughter. 

Jas. Pratt, Jun, 


‘ 
is the alternative and leading title of the Rev. 
John Gaule’s fiery and learned * Mag-astro-mancer’ 
(1652). What is the meaning of the first element 
of the word ? F. H. 

Marlesford. 


Baron in his ‘ Ex- 
tinct Peerage,’ says that Sir Dermot O’Mallun, or 
Mullane, was created by patent, dated 5 October, 
1622, Baron Glean-O’Mallan, co. Clare, for life, 
with remainder to Albert O’Mallun and the heirs 
male of his body. Is there anything known of 
this baron or his family? Burke adds that the 
O’Mullans were distinct from the Malones, and 
probably of the same house as the MacMaullans. 

Ricuarp Liny. 

229, Hereford Street, Christchurch, New Zealand. 


Beplics, 


THE FIRST ILLUSTRATIONS TO ‘HUDIBRAS.’ 
S, x. 229.) 

I suspect Mr. W. Smrre’s “ discovery ” anent 
the prints which may illustrate, but do not adorn, 
early editions of Butler’s poem is nothing of the 
sort, and that the suggestion arising from his 
ideas of the same is of less value than he 
thinks. It was not “recently,” as Mr. Smita 
has it, but John Ireland who, nearly a hundred 
years ago, in his ‘ Hogarth Illustrated,’ iii, 325, 
started the notion that Hogarth had “taken the 
hints” for his designs to the * Hudibras’ of 1726 
from a small edition of this poem published in 
1710. Jobn Ireland was not a critic of authority 
in any case, and how feeble is his statement in 
this instance is plain to any one who compares, 
for example, No. 1 (Brit. Mus. * Satirical Print’ 
No. 450) of the 1710 series, the print reproduced 
in ‘N. & Q,,’ with Hogarth’s design of 1726, 
which, like the rest of this series, is a poor thing. 
Nevertheless, it comprises four figures and a dog 
instead of the two figures of 1710, is incomparably 
the better design, and exhibits only so much of a 
general likeness to its forerunner as the identity of 
the subjects of both works renders probable, if not 
certain. The other plates of the two series differ 
still more than the first of each respectively. Each 
of Hogarth’s is, even more than his No. 1, better 
than its analogue of 1710; so much so is this the 
fact that it is hardly possible to compare them. 
Even John Ireland did not venture to suggest that 
Hogarth had done worse than take “the hints” 
of the trumpery productions of the anonymous 
designer who went before him. 

Ireland, who knew a great deal about Hogarth, 
never thought that the sturdy, trath-loving artist 
had condescended to such a trick as Mr. Suita 
suggests for him had he “‘ acted under direct 
in-tructions from the publishers who employed 
him ” in this case, and ‘‘ adapted the earlier series 
of cuts.” Already, in 1726, the name of Hogarth 
was worth something, and it remained till 1896 
for us to be told that its owner, whose resources 
were so great, had “adapted” the feebleness of 
another. Moreover, the title-page of 1726 dis- 
tinctly avers that that edition is “ Adorn’d with 
a new set of cuts Design’d and Engrav’d by Mr. 
Hogarth.” This is, of course, only the assertion 
of the publisher, and I value it accordingly ; never- 
theless, it is manifest that the artist was partly 
responsible for it. It is conclusive on this subject 
that the margins of the large ‘ Hudibras’ plates 
(13}94), published by Overton in 1726, inclad- 
ing the “ Frontispiece” to the whole, are inscribed 
“W. Hogarth Inven. et sculp.” This is the 
Hogarthian signature, and admits of no doubt that 
the artist claimed the designs as his own, The 
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earlier impressions of plates ii., iv., viii., and xi, 
do not, indeed, bear this signature, although later 
impressions of the same are furnished with it. (See 
‘The Genuine Works of W. Hogarth,’ by J. Nichols 
and G. Steevens, iii., 1817, 212; and Brit. Mus. 
* Satirical Prints’ Nos, 505, 507, 511, and 514.) 
The smaller plates, which in 1726 were published 
with the text of the ppem—1. ¢., those to which Mr. 
Samira refers (‘S. P.’ 516-31)—one and all bear 
the signature “Wm. Hogarth, Iovt. et sculp.” 
The small copies of 1739 (‘S. P.’ 532, 533, 534) 
bear no signatures ; but J. Mynode’s cop‘es of 1744, 
the first of which is a copy of No. 516, are all 
signed “W. Hogarth Inv.” All these versions 
were published in Hogarth’s lifetime. They affirm 
what I have said above, and, to me at least, aver 
that, while the designer acted “‘ in a legitimate and 
rfectly justifiable manner,” it was not as Mr. 
mits thinks of him. 

Mr. Samira is mistaken in supposing that he 
“discovered” a “series of figures in the first plate” 
(‘8. P.’ No. 450) of John Baker’s set of 1710, 
numerals which he suggests indicate the dates 
when the plates were originally prepared, i. ¢., 
according to him, in 1689-90. So long ago as 1869, 
while compiling the ‘Catalogue of Satirical Prints 
in the British Museum,’ these numerals (which 
may or may not be parts of a date) came under my 
notice, and, being slightly puzzled by them, I con- 
sulted my then official chief, the late Keeper of the 
Prints, as to what they could mean. I submitted 
to Mr. Reid the bibliography of ‘ Hudibras’ as an 
illustrated work, and pointed out that while six or 
seven editions of the poem were known to have 
appesred before 1710, none of them was illustrated. 
This convinced us that, whatever there numerals 
might have meant, they could not refer to the 
design engraved on a plate of which nothing is 
known older than 1710, They are more than half 
hidden in the middle of the foreground of the 
design, which is an unbeard-of place for the date- 
mark of a print. Besides, it is incredible that the 
enterprising Mr. Baker, of the “Black Boy” in 
Paternoster Row, would have ingenuously told his 
customers that his plates were at least twenty years 
old. The utter guilelessness of the London publisher 
of that epoch (which far surpassed anything we 
have heard of his representatives in the present 
generation) was as well known to Mr. Reid as to 
me; we were familiar, too, with the histories of 
those simple-minded worthies Mr. Edmund Curll, 
Mr. Bernard Lintot, and their fellows, but neither 
the Keeper nor I rose to the idea which Ma. 
discovery ” suggests, 

Finally, Mr. Reid thought, and I thoroughly 
with him, that these confused and question- 
numerals are parts of an inscription which 

had been engraved on the copper of ‘8S. P.’ 
No. 450 before it was employed for the ‘Hudibras’ 
of 1710, and, the whole publication being of the 


“cheap ” sort, but imperfectly burnished out when 
the plate was used again. The style of the en- 
graving indicates the later date, i. ¢., c. 1710; it is 
distinctly English and not Datch. This does not 
favour a notion (see p. 321, ante) that No. 450 
might have been engraved in Holland. 

I know much of the value, as evidence, of rival 
publishers’ advertisements as they were issued at 
the time in question; and, when unsupported, 
trust none of them. Accordingly, the advertise- 
ment of Chiswell & Co., quoted by Mr. Smita 
from the Tatler (of which he omits the date), does 
not, standing alone, seem to be worth much. Bat 
whether their ‘ Hudibras’ (which Mr. Smits pre- 
fers) or that of John Baker (which they villify) 
should have the priority is a matter of absolutely 
infinitesimal importance. This is to say that it 
matters next to nothing whether or not the group, 
*S. P.’ Nos. 432-449, or that other group, ‘8S. P.’ 
Nos. 450-467, should appear first in the Trustees” 
Catalogue. 

In deciding which group should go before the 
other under their dates a titles in common, Mr. 
Reid and I employed those stringent technical 
means which are well known to experts, but im- 
possible of explanation here. Accordingly, we 
placed the groups as they appear in the Catalogue, 
and, pace Mr. Smits, I remain indifferent to a 
possible, but not probable error. 

F. G. Srepaens. 

10, The Terrace, Hammersmith, W, 


Suspivisions or Troy x. 
255).—Since writing on this subject I have, through 
the intervention of our esteemed sub-editor Lord 
Aldenham, received an important communication 
from the Chief Clerk of the Royal Mint, which at 
once partly answers my inquiry and illustrates my 
guess as to the probable use of these minute weights. 
With Mr. Rigg’s permission I communicate it to 
*‘N. & Q,,’ and shall be glad if any reader can 
investigate the matter further. A reference to the 
Act of the Long Parliament in which these sub- 
divisions are given would be helpful. The following 
is the letter in question :— 

*“*I have looked up such works of reference in our 
lib as seemed likely to explain the moneyers’ weights 
to which you refer. but have not met with much success. 
Ruding, ‘ Annals of the Coinage,’ under date 1343, speake 
of ‘un mytisme de carate,’ explaining that ‘a mite in 
moneyers’ weight is the twentieth part of a grain,’ Chaf- 
fere, ‘Hall Marks on Pilate,’ gives at p. 62 the same 
series of subdivisions as you quote, adding that ‘the 
above subdivisions of troy weight are appended to an 
Act relating to a new coinage passed by the Long Parlia- 
ment, and it was probably copied from earlier records ; 
but how those infinitesimal fractions were to be used is 
a mystery, and this Act does not furnish us with any 
a There is no copy of the Act referred to 

ere. 

* We have an old manuscript book in the Mint Library 
entitled ‘Mint and Moneta,’ of uncertain authorship, 
which seems to have been written during the latter half of 
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the sixteenth century. Chap. i. states that ‘there are only 
two sorts of weights used in England which are allowed 
by statute,’ and that ‘ the least of which troy weight is a 
grain.’ Jn chap. iv., however, ‘ Of the weight cailed the 
pound subtile, only used by the Goldsmiths for the making 
of an Assay either of Gold or Silver,’ a very involved 
explanation is given, in the course of which the writer 
states that ‘in one grain subtile there are 20'" Mites subtile 
and so further to Droits to be divided if need sbalbe.’ I 
have found nothing of the nature of an explanation of 
the weights or their names, but venture to suggest the 
following as to the former. Of course, decimal frac- 
tions are only now gradually coming into general use in 
bullion transactions, and it is obvious that for purposes 
of calculation divisions far lower than the actual weights 
used are often needed, Thus, to take our Coinage Act of 
1870, the weight of a sovereign is given in Schedule I as 
123°27447 grains, although this is not exact in accordance 
with a note in the same echedule, where it is stated that 
‘there shall be nine hundred and thirty-four sovereigns 
and one ten shilling piece contained in twenty pounds 
weight troy of standard gold.’ This division gives an 
indeterminate decima! of which only the first five figures 
are recorded in the Act. I suggest that the miter, droite, 
periots, and blanks are the analogues of our tenths, hun- 
dredths, thousandthe, and ten-thousandths. As bearing 
out this theory it is noticeable that the divisions from the 
ounce downwards are alternately 20thsand 24the. Their 
use in the Act of the Long Parliament would thus corre- 
spond with the Act now in force, and there is no more 
* mystery ’ than in talking of a millionth of a grain. I mey 
add that the smallest actual weight we bave in the Mint 
i8 Of gramme or 0°000771618 grain, and that 
this is only sppreciable on our finest assay balances, 
balances which are far more sensitive than those of a 
century ago.—Epwarp Rice.” 

J. A. H. Morray. 


Titte anp Date or Waytep (8* S. ix. 
328 ; x. 16).—The book in question muy be found 
in Hain’s ‘ Repertorium,’ No. *7225 ; also in the 
British Museum catalogue under “Fonte (Joannes 
de), Compendium Librorum Sententiaram Qua- 
taor”; this being taken from the colophon, as there 
is no title. It bas no date or place of printing, 
but is said to be ‘‘G. Zainer, Augsburg. 1476.” 

Eryst Wormay. 


Weartuer Lore (8 x. 237).—I have often 
heard this or a similar statement made in Devon- 
shire. If the wind in the course of the day shift 
from the north to south-west or south, rain is 
pretty sure to follow. In this case the sun and 
the wind bave met. If, on the other band, the 
wind shift from south or south-west to north, 
thus keeping ahead of the sun, the weather will 
probably clear up. This is capable of a perfectly 
simple explanation. The winds blowing from the 
north and east are dry winds, those from the south 
and west, blowing off the Channel and the Atlantic, 
are wet winds, W. D. Oxiver. 

Teignmouth. 


“Wuoa ” (8 S. x. 6, 184, 223).—I suppose it 
was through stupidity that I did not understand 
the article. However, it is satisfactory to read 
that my communication proves Pror. Sxeat's 


asks for, from books of the preceding century, 
because very few were then printed, and Caxtons 
are not to be picked up in our fields and hedges, 
although such a thing is not altogether impossible ; 
for I have a large portion of a fine 1535 Coverdale, 
bought of a emall tradesman, who found some 
children playing with it in a country lane in this 
county, and gave them twopence for it. 

As the illustrations sent date from 1535, they 
could not be much earlier. Pror. Skeat says 
“they are all familiar.”j Will he be good enough 
to point out from whom TI have taken any one of 
them? Nothing excites my contempt so much 
as communications we occasionally see figuring as 
original which have been cribbed from handbooks 
and knowledge - made-easies. I protest against 
being classed with the purveyors of such. Every 
illustration sent is the result of my own reading in 
my own booke.~ R. R. 
Boston, Lincolnehire. 


Inxnorns 8. x. 113, 182).—Will Canow 
Tayrtor kindly say whether he wishes it to be 
understood that y, ¢, and @ are, as initial con- 
sonants, to be regarded as ‘‘a complete tenuis, 
followed by a distinct aspiration”? Must I pro- 
nounce yaipw as K-hairo, didos as p-hilos, and 
Geds as t-heos? As the guttural sound of y is 
supposed to be impossible to an Englishman, who 
can never master the proper pronunciation of 
Auchtermuchty, I pass it over ; but would Canow 
Tarzor have me unce “ Pharisee” P-harisee 
and “‘that”t-hat? Surely phand th (to pass over 
ch) are ‘‘ continuous consonant” sounds common 
to Greek and English. R. M. Spence, M.A. 

Manse of Arbuthnott, NB. 


** Fucuisa” (8 S. x. 213). — Charles Reade 
is surely quite right. He simply means that Miss 
Merton pronounced foolish as fullish. It is not un- 
common. He criticizes her pronunciation, not her 
orthography. Similarly Mr. Weller, senior, used 
to talk about his veskit. Watrer W. Sxgar. 


Surely fullish need not take up columns of 
‘N. & QQ It is nothing in the world but a 
shortened pronunciation of foolish. Mr, Bayne 
has forgotten to state that on the last page Susan 
calls her husband fullish as well as herself. 

O. F. 8. Warren, M.A. 

Longford, Coventry. 


Joun Aytugr, Bisnor or Loxpon x. 
157).—Strype, in bis ‘Life of Bishop Aylmer” 
(1701), is very vague about the bishop’s family, 
merely saying 
“be was a gentleman by birth, of the ancient family of 
the Aylmers, spreading in Norfolk and Suffolk ; for the 
Aylmers of Quadring, in the county of Lincoln, gave a 
different coat of arms, and so mav be concluded to be of 
another family...... He received his first breath in the 
county of Norfolk, about the year mpxxr. For in 


point. I am not able to give the quotations he 


MDLXXXI. I read bim in one of his letters calling himeelf 
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Rangtertes van Born, according to Dr. Fuller, at Ayl- 
mer Hall, in the parish of Tilsley, he saith the Bishop's 
nearest relation informed bim ; mistaken, I suppose, for 
Tilney, in the same county,” 

So much, and so little, does Strype give con- 
cerning Aylmer’s ancestry and birthplace. 
the question of the birthplace seems to be dis- 
putable, for White’s ‘ Norfolk Directory ’ (I quote 
edition of 1883) states that Aylmer was born at 
Tilney St. Laurence, six miles south-west of Lynn, 
in the ancient house named Aylmer Hall, which 
was rebuilt in 1875; but erroneously gives the 
date of the bishop’s death as 1579. He died 
3 June, 1594. 

Next we have a statement in the newly issued 
‘Pocket County Companion: Norfolk,’ p. 13, 
ander “ Aylmerton,” that John Aylmer was born 
at Aylmer Hall, as if in the parish of Aylmerton. 

Lastly, in the second volume of ‘D. N. B.,’ 
issued more than ten years ago, Mr. J. Bass 
Mallinger positively states that Aylmer was 
“born of an ancient family long resident at their 
ancestral seat of Aylmer Hall, in the parish of 
Tivetshall St. Mary, Norfolk.” I do not know 
where Mr. Bass Mullinger obtained his informa- 
tion ; but it certainly conflicts with the Norfolk 
tradition. James Hooper. 

Norwich. 


Strype, in his life of this prelate, observes 
that, though he took his degree of Divinity in 
Oxford, he ‘“‘had his first education at Cam- 
bridge ; but when admitted, and under what tutor 
and in what society I am to learn, whether in 
Bene’t, or Gonvil Hall, where the Norfolk youth 
commonly studied, or Trinity Hall, entered there,” 
&c. (chap. i.). But there is an account of “ Jobn 
Aylmer, otherwise lmer or Elmer, of an ancient 
family seated at Aylmer Hall, in Norfolk,” in 
Coopers’ ‘ Athen Cant.,’ vol. ii., where it is said, 
“he is stated to have been a Fellow of Queens’ 
College. It is probable that he was also a conduct 
of King’s College. He proceeded B.A. 1540-1.” 
A reference is given by the Coopers to ‘N. & Q.,’ 
2°¢ §. Inquirers may be safely referred to their 
article on this bishop. 8. Arnott. 

Ealing, W. 


Hicks Famiry (8" S. vii. 347, 417, 471; viii. 74, 
153, 278; x. 130, 204).—I fear your correspondent 
AYEABR bas not svfliciently verified his references. 
May I refer him to the fourth volume of ‘ Middle- 
sex County Records,’ where he will find the con- 
densed result of a good deal of troublesome inquiry 


in reference to the most prominent member of 


the family, Baptist Hicks, first Lord Campden? 
Where does Ayzaure find any more trustworthy 
authority than tradition for the descent of the 
family from Sir Ellice Hicks ; or any authority at 
all for saying that John Hicks of Tortworth was his 
great-grandson ; or that John Hicks died 1488 ? 
Is there any solid ground in the pedigree before the 


John Hicks of Tortworth who died 1546? That John 
Hicks appears to have bad an only son Robert (with- 
out any brother Thomas), who started the business 
at “ Soper Lane End,” Cheapside, which Sir Baptist 
afterwards developed to such good purpose. Robert 
Hicks married Juliana, daughter of William 
Arthur, of Clapton in Gordano, near Bristol, 
which was in possession of the Arthurs from the 
time of Henry I. till about 1600. “Clapham, 
Surrey,” is a pure invention of Wotton or Collins, 
I forget at this moment which. Juliana is said to 
have been “‘ a Somersetshire heiress,” but there was 
no “heiress” in the family at the time required. 
Robert Hicks’s second son is called in the official 
pedigree “Francis,” but there are numbers of letters 
in the Cotton MSS. from him to his brothers in 
which he signs himself ‘‘ Clement.” Jn fact, the 
pedigrees of the family differ hopelessly, and any 
one who sits down to them with a faith in the 
accuracy of history is likely to rise up a sadder if 
not a very much wiser man. 
B. Woopp Smits. 


Will not Arzanr, or some one else, give the 
names of the links connecting Sir Ellis Hicks with 
his great-grandsons? “ Ellis” basa Welsh sound. 
Are the Hickses Welsh in origin or by —." 


Gotpine (8 S, x. 115).— On reference 
to Dr. Brewer's ‘Reader's Handbook,’ Appendix I., 
I find that Arthur Golding died 1590 ; also that 
he wrote ‘ Discourse upon the Earthquake,’ 1580, 
and translation of Ovid’s ‘ Metamorphoses,’ 1565- 
1567. Beyond this there is no information given. 

Cerer xt Avpax. 

[A full account of Golding, from the pen of the editor, 

appears in the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’} 


Srraps (8™ S. ix. 468; x. 11, 63, 162).—On 
reading Mr. Hems’s communication I was at first 
under the impression that “ King William III.” 
was a mispriot for “ King William IV.,” but the 
context precluded that explanation of a mistake 
which was obviously attributable to the writer of 
the note. Surely when Mr. Hems wrote he was 
thinking of the Dublin equestrian statue, described 
lower down in the same column (with a tradition 
| attached similar to the legend ascribed by Mr. 
Hems to the London work) by another corre- 
spondent, Mr. W. A. Henpersoy. The only 
** William the Deliverer” in London, so far as [ 
am aware, is an equestrian one erected in the 
middle of the enclosure of St. James’s Square, on 


asite formerly occupied by an ornamental basin, 
| in the water of which, at the bottom, was discovered 
| the bunch of keys of Newgate carried off by the 
| Gordon rioters in 1780. The London statue, 
located accurately enough by Mr. Hems at the 
junction of King William Street, Cannon Street, 
, Gracechurch Street, and Eastcheap, is not an 
| equestrian statue, and is not designed as an effigy 
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of King William IIT., but of the “sailor prince,” 
Duke of Clarence, afterwards King William IV. 
The figure is modelled standing erect, represented 
as clad in comparatively modern naval uniform, 
No legend is connected with it so far as I know. 
Tt is thus described in the late Mr. Walter Taorn- 
bury’s ‘Old and New London,’ vol. i. p. 550, in 
one of the concluding paragraphs of chap. xlviii.:— 

“The tame statue of that honest but commonplace 
monarch William IV., at the end of King William Street, 
is of granite, and the work of a Mr. Nixon. It cost 
upwards of 2,000/., of which 1,600/. was voted by the 

mmon Council of London, It is fifteen feet three 
inches in height, weighs twenty tone, and is chiefly 
memorable as marking the site of the famous ‘ Boar’s 
Head’ tavern.” 

The “tameness,” in my opinion justly imputed 
by the describer, is somewhat relieved by a bold 
ceinture—technically known, I believe, as a “ string 
course” moulding— around the pedestal, repre- 
senting a ship's hempen cable, and, of course, 
intended to be illustrative of the early profession 
of the royal subject. Nemo. 


Your correspondent Mr. Harry Hems is in 
error with respect to the statue of King William at 
the London Bridge end of King William Street, 
which he says is the statue of William III. It is 
the statue of William IV., and is the work of the 
talented sculptor S. Nixon. It is also misleading 
to say that this figure was his first and last great 
work, as I have often heard my master, the late 
Edwin Smith, sculptor, who was a personal friend 
of this artist, say that he had executed several fine 
monuments in marble ; indeed, Mr. Smith bad two 
very fine busta by him, as well as a very beautiful 
statue of a girl at the well. I, too, possess several 
fine models by him. I am sorry I cannot remember 
where the monuments Mr. Smith referred to are 
erected. If any of your correspondents could assist 
to trace their whereabouts it would be of interest. 
When alluding to works of art it would be well to 
endeavour to give the name of the artist, as omit- 
ting to do so often entails a difficulty when in search 
of the name of the author of the work. Mr. Pick- 
FORD alludes to an equestrian statue of the Duke 
of Wellington in front of the Royal Exchange, 
London ; he omits the name of the sculptor, Sir 
Francis Chantrey. On this page, too, reference is 
made to the statue of William III., College Green, 
Dublin, in which the sculptor’s name is again 
omitted. Could any of your correspondents furnish 
it? The name of the artist being so often omitted 
and the employer of artistic work substituted is the 
reason the artist’s name should always be associated 
with his work, so that honour would be given where 
honour is due. Cartes GREEN. 

20, Shrewsbury Road, Sheffield. 


There is in London Road, Liverpool), an eques- 
trian statue of the Duke of York which has not 
even a saddle, c. C. B. 


Firreesta Century Trapes 
x. 215)—J. L. should consult authorities. 
Chaloner has notbing to do with “ chandler”; see 
the ‘New Eng. Dictionary.’ Bellyater, bell- 
founder,” is even in Halliwell. Halliwell further 
explains that girdler means “‘a maker of girdles”; 
to make it mean “‘a cooper” is to assign to it a 
meaning that it never bad ; and there is nothing 
to be gained by it. Burser was a maker of “burses”; 
see burse, a purse, in the ‘ New English Diction- 
ary.’ I suspect coverletway is due to a mistake. 
Of course, the old spelling of weaver is always 
wever, also written weuer and weu’. Brigander 
is in the ‘New Eng. Dict.’; it is the same as a 
“brigandine.” For cornall, see coronal, in the 
‘New Eng. Dictionary,’ in several senses ; it is 
also a spelling of colonel, but not (I think) at so 
early a date. It is very difficult to help without 
the context or the MS.; it is much the best way 
to consult dictionaries with the written word 
under the eye. Furvo’ is probably “forbour,” a 
furbisher. Kerver is a professional ‘‘ carver”; we 
should now call him a waiter. Coffrer is a maker 
of coffers. Gonner meant a “ gunner” long before 
Henry VII.’s time ; but the gun was often a cata- 
pult. Pulter, a “ poulterer,” is extremely common. 
But surely cornall, gora, goight, do not apply to 
men ; a goit is a gut, a channel. 

Watrer W. Sxeart. 


A girdeler or girldler, is a maker of round iron 
plates used for baking. Cornall is the old word 
for the head of a tilting lance. By kerver is, no 
doubt, meant a carver in wood or stone. Rily 
equals to polish, so probably a relyeter was a 

lisher. Chests in the fifteenth century were 

nown as coffers, hence the word cofferer. Chaucer 
uses gonne, meaning a gun. 
Hewry Fisnwick. 

Several of the trade names given by your corre- 
spondent are more than dubious. Chaloner, for 
instance, is not the equivalent of ‘‘ chandler,” but 
denotes a seller of “chalons,” a kind of bed coverlet, 
so called because first manufactured at Chalons- 
sur-Marne. Girdeler is not a “‘ cooper,” but a 
maker or seller of girdles to go round the waist. 
What, asks your correspondent, could a gonner be 
in the reign of Henry VII.? Still earlier, in the 
reign of Edward III., we read of a gonner, a man 
who hurled warlike missiles by means of gonnes, 
or catapults, which are mentioned by Chaucer. 
Kerver, which your correspondent “‘ thinks must 
stand for cutler,” was the official who carved the 
meat in the baron’s hall. Coffrer does not mean 
a “joiner,” but the official who had charge of a 
coffer, either the money chest or the ark in which 
clothes, especially the elaborate head-dresses, were 
kept. Pulter, a “seller of poultry,” is common in 
the sixteenth century, though your correspondent 
doubts whether at that early date a man could 
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make a living in the distinct trade of a “‘ poulterer.” 
A cornall was the head of a lance used for tilting. 
Small scales or plates of iron fastened on toa leather 
or quilted jerkin were called ‘‘ briganders,” and 
such armour was made by the “ brigander maker.” 
In some cases your correspondent is probably right, 
as when he explains a bel/yatter as a “ bellfounder,” 
and regards purser and burser as nearly syno- 
by mour, Isaac TaYtor. 


Tae Gosret ror Tee Day (8 §S. x. 196).— 
In the Roman Missal it is directed that the minis- 
ters shall respond ‘‘ Gloria tibi Domine” after 
the deacon has given out the Gospel; and it is 
provided in the General Rubrics, tit. x. 6, that at 
the end of the Gospel they shall respond ‘‘ Laus 
tibi Christe” (Maskell, ‘ Ancient Liturgy,’ third 
edition, 1882, pp. 69, 70 n.). There is nothing of 
this in Sarum, York, or Hereford ; but the “Gloria,” 
at any rate, was in common use before people 
thought of going to Roman sources for such things, 
and, indeed, it is ordered in the First Book of 
Edward, the compilers of which may have derived 
it from ancient sources. Its being omitted in the 
Second Book may be the result of pure accident. 
The original source is said to be the Liturgy of 
St. Chrysostom (Wheatly on ‘Common Prayer,’ 
cb. vi. sect. v. § 3). It is in the modern form of 
this Liturgy, edited by Robertson (D. Nutt, 1886), 
bat not in that given by Neale in ‘ Tetralogia 
Liturgica,’ 1849. It is in the Mozarabic Liturgy, 
with “Amen.” For further information I may 
refer to Palmer's ‘Origines Liturgicw,’ ch. iv. 
sect. v.; Barry’s ‘ Teacher’s Prayer Book’; ‘ The 
Prayer Book Interleaved’; and ‘ The Prayer Book 
with Commentary’ (S.P.C.K.). The “ authority” 
for the present usage is the same as that for stand- 
ing at the Gospel, and other traditional observ- 
ances. J.T. F. 

Winterton, Doncaster. 


The two balves of C. ©. B.’s question want 
different answers. 

1. Toe sentence before the Gospel was in our 
first Liturgy of 1549, and though removed from the 
second of 1552, bas continued by tradition. Laud, 
however, replaced it in his Scotch Book of 1637, 
though the modern book reads “‘O God.” A letter 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine of 1787, p. 308, asks 
what is the correct form of the sentence, “ many 
being used,” and one of these varieties, “ Glory be 
given to thee, O Lord,” ie, or was lately, in use at 
Long Wittenham, Oxfordshire. But practically 
the only form in present use is that given by 


O. 0. B., ar, indeed, according to 1549, it ought 
to be. 


2. The sentence after the Gospel occurs in at 
least a dozer different forms, some answering to 
the whole, some to the first half only of C. C. B.’s. 
It was in no Liturgy bot Laud’s Scotch one, 
which had simply, “ Thanks be to Thee, O Lord,” 


the modern book adding, “ for this Thy glorious 
Gospel.” As to the date, the earliest given in 
*‘N. & Q.’s former discussion of the subject was 
1820. The references for that discussion are 1* S. 
ix. 566; x. 257; xi. 61; 24 S. ii. 467; iii, 57. 
Some of the varieties I speak of are there printed. 
If C. C. B. wants more, I can send him some. 
C. F. 8S. Warren, M.A. 
Longford, Coventry. 
[Very many replies on this subject are acknowledged,} 


Donpee at 8. x. 95, 183), 
—The latest and fullest information regarding the 
fall of Dundee is probably to be had in the His- 
torical MSS. Commission Report (Twelfth Report, 
Appendix, part viii. pp. 5-7 and 41) on the MSS. 
of the Duke of Athole. Sir William Fraser there 
discusses the facts, and cites fresh and conclusive 
evidence that Dundee fell on the field, and that 
the letter alleged to have been written by him after 
the battle is apocryphal. “My Lord Dundie was 
shot dead one the head of his horse ”—these are 
the crucial words in a letter written the second 
day after the battle. 

ese papers also (pp. 6, 7, 49, 50) contain 
decisive facts regarding tbe strange death of 
Dundee’s widow, whose grave, by the way, I have 
visited in the burial-ground at Kilsyth. She was 
with her second husband in Utrecht on 15 October, 
1695, “ and went to lodge att the Casle of Antwerp 
till they should be better accommodated.” On the 
16th they dined at the ‘‘publick table” with 
several other Scottish persons. They went up- 
stairs to their chamber about two in the afternoon, 
and soon afterwards news reached their friends 
**that the chamber wherin they where [sic] had 
fallen upon them.” The lady, with her son and 
her chambermaid, was killed outright. Her hus- 
band ‘‘ was by great providence gotten out, but 
his Jegs were a litle squised and all his cloaths 
torn.” The explanation was that an upper room 
had been overloaded with peat. “The weight of 
that great quantity of turff broke doune the loft 
abovethem.” The bodies of the lady and the child 
were embalmed, a circumstance which accounted 
for their remarkable state of preservation when, 
after exactly a century, certain Glasgow students 
rediscovered them in the family vault. One has 
one’s ups and downs, even alter death, in this 
world, not to discuss potentialities elsewhere. 

Geo. Nzitson. 


A Missinc Mawnvscairr 8S. x. 248).—I 
may be pardoned for again calling attention to my 
query under the above heading, regarding a MS. 
history of Launceston, by John Anstis, once 
Garter King of Arms, which is included in the list 
of works upon Cornwall given in Gough’s ‘ British 
Topography’ (1780), but which has never been 

blished, and its resting-place is now unknown. 

it was expected to be interesting by 
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acquainted with the author—whose name has been 
embalmed by both Prior and Pope—may be 
gathered from the fact that Browne Willis, in the 
account of Launceston given in his ‘ Notitia 
—e (vol. ii. p. 21) wrote, under date 

“To Gentlemen that have travell’d thither, I am 
beholding for some Account of this Place, and the other 
Towns in Cornwall, having not been eo happy, notwith- 
standing repeated Enquiries, to learn any Thing of the 
Boroughs of this County from the Natives hereof, 
except one or two Places. However, I hope any Defect 
of mine will be abundantly supply'd by a learned and 
worthy Gentleman, whose Obligations to this Borough 
in particular, wil! make him more than ordinary curious 
in publishing an Account thereof.” 

The reference here is unmistakably to Anstis, 
who was at that moment representing Launceston 
in Parliament ; and I cling to the hope that, by 
egain ventilating the matter, the missing manu- 
script may yet be traced. 

Atrrep F. Rossrns. 


* Bretioraeca Norrotciana’ ix. 328).— 
The following description will be found in Bohn’s 
* Bibliographer’s Manual,’ under “ Royal Society ” : 

“Bibliotheca Norfolciana; sive Catalogus Lib{rorum] 
manurcriptorum et impressorum in omni Arte et Lingua 
gquos Henricus, Dux Norfolciw, &c. Regie Societati 

dinensi - Scientia Naturali promovenda donavit 
{ordine aphabetico dispositus), Lond. 1681, 4to. 179 pp.’’ 

“ The Arundel library was one of the most valuable 
collections of the time, and comprised part of the cele- 
brated Buda collection. It was obtained for the Royal 
Society by the influence of the justly celebrated John 
Evelyn with lord Henry Howard,”—‘ Study of Biblio- 
graphy,’ by T, H. Horne, 1814. 

Collins, in his ‘ Peerage,’ under ‘‘ Henry, the 
sixth Duke of Norfolk,” quoting Granger, says: 
“He was a considerable benefactor to the Royal 
Society, who assembled at his house in London 
after the fire in 1666.” Joun Rapcuirrs. 


“ Frounce” (8 S, ix. 127).—Webster supports 
his definition of this by quoting from Swift, to wit : 
** You neither fume, nor fret, nor flounce,” which 
might well go to prove that the Dean could hardly 
have used it elsewhere in the sense of “a trick at 
card-,” as told to Ma. Henry Braptey and retold 
by tLat gentleman. J. G. 


‘ Hrpatia’ (8 S. ix. 464; x. 33). 
have always understood Heligoland to 
been the scene of this incident. Radbod, who 
ruled the Frisians, though himself a Dane (see my 
*Heligoland and the Islands of the North Sea,’ 
p. 140), governed his curious kingdom of North 
and West Friesland from Heligoland. My friend 
Dr. Emil Lindemann, in his ‘ Die Nordseeinsel 
Heligoland in topographischer, geschichtlicher, 
eanitarer Beziehung’ (Berlin, 1889), speakiog of 
the worsbip of Forsite, says : — 

“Dieeem Cultus machten erst die Missionare ein 


Treppe und in der Sapskuhle tauften. Auch Kiénig 
Radbod war endlich zur Taufe bereit und hatte echon 
einen Fuss in’s Wasser gesetz, da fiel ihm ein, den heili- 
gen Wolfram zu fragen, wohin, wenn ihm der Himmel 
offen stiinde, seine Vorfabren gekommen waren, Als 
jener autwortete ‘ In die Hille,’ zog Ratbod schnell seine 
Fuss zuriick, mit dem Bemerken, ‘dann wolle er auch 
lieber mit ihnen in der Hille sein,” —P. 25. 

Lindemann cites as his authorities ‘‘Grimm, 
p. 120, und v. d. Becken, p. 103.” I cannot 
trace the first reference; but in the supplement 
to Grimm’s ‘ Deutsche Mythologie,’ which forms 
vol. iv. of the English translation and vol. iii. of the 
last German edition, we read :— 

“The mental protest against Christianity shows itself 
in the continuance of the rough heroic conception of 
Paradise. The Christian paradise was often rejected, as 
by Radbod the Frisian, who withdrew his foot from the 
sacred font, because he did not care to give up the 
fellowship of his forefathers in bell and sit with a little 
flock in heaven.”—(‘ Vita Bonif.’ Pertz ii. 221, Melis 
St ke, rymkron i. 24), Stallybrass’s translation, 1883, 


p. 1280, 
Wittram Georcs Brack. 
12, Sardinia Terrace, Glasgow. 


Smita, Comevian S. x. 236).— 
The Christian name of Smith’s first wife was 
Elizabeth, second daughter of Edward Richard, 
Viscount Hinchinbrook, and widow of Kelland 
(sic in Gent. Mag., 1819, but query Thelland) 
Courtenay, the second son of Sir W. Courtenay, 
of Powderham Castle, Devon, bart. She died 
13 December, 1762, and was buried in Leiston 
Church, Suftulk. Smith’s escapade with Mrs. 
Hartley was a matter of common notoriety at the 
time, and in his letter to his wife, 27 May, 1774, 
written from Dover, he does not attempt to 
palliate his conduct, and in his correspondence 
with Garrick makes light of the affair. As he 
speaks of their wedded life having been “ long and 
bappy,” he probably married his second wife 
shortly after the death of the first. Purticulars 
of William Smith’s career are to be met with in 
Colburn’s New Monthly Mag., 1837, part iii.; 
and from John Taylor's ‘Records of My Life,’ 
published in 1832, it may be assumed that Smith’s 
widow was then living. Roseat WALTERS. 
Ware Priory, 


The name of Lord Hinchingbroke’s daughter, 
who married Mr. Smith, was Elizabetb. She was 
born 20 May, 1711, died 11 December, 1762, 
and was buried at Leiston, in Suffolk. It may be 
of interest to mention that in the Farnbam MSS., 
vol. ix., there is a list of the sixty-four quar- 
terings of the Hon. Elizabeth Montagu, wife of 
Kelland Courtenay, Esq. Horace Mowracvu. 
123, Pall Mall. 

[ Other replies to the same effect are acknowledged.} 


Browstne (8 8, x. 217).—The note on “ Childe 
Roland to the dark tower came,” in Dr. Berdoe’s 


Ende, welche die Heiden in der heiligen Quelle bei der | 


‘ Browning Cyclopedia’ runs to the length of three 
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pages and a half, nearly. Browning, we are told, 
denied that the poem was an allegory, and described 
it as “simply a dramatic creation, called forth by a 


- line of Shakespeare’s.” The line referred to is, as 


your correspondent doubtless knows, the title of 
the poem, and occurs in ‘King Lear.’ In spite of 
Browning’s denial (afterwards qualified), certain 
of bis followers persist in treating the poem as an 
allegory. Mrs. Sutherland Orr regards it as “‘a 
tic vision of life,” under circumstances, let us 
ope, of somewhat unusual gloom. Others take it 
for an allegory of love, of the search after truth, of 
the sensations of a sick man very near to death, 
&c. Dr. Berdoe thinks it sets forth the downward 
course of the vivisectionist, and assures us, “ on 
good authority,” that if this explanation had 
occurred to Browning he would have accepted it. 
Lackily it did not. Browning seems, however, to 
have admitted, under pressure, that constancy to 
an ideal is the ‘‘ central purpose” of the poem. 
Dr. Furnivall takes the sensible view that what- 
ever the poem suggests to us it means—to us. 
Cc. B. 
Miss Esther Defries, in her ‘ Browning Primer,’ 
after giving a running commentary of the poem, 
says :— 
“The m is not an allegory, as is frequent - 
idea of it was first by the tine fn 
* King Lear’ which forms the title of the poem ; then, 
as Mrs. Orr tells us, a certain tower which struck Brown- 
ing’s ay fancy led to the development of the idea, 
and the figure of a horse on some tapestry in his own 
drawing-room still further developed it, until it reached 
its present form.” 
It is interesting to notice that Browning wrote 
Ty m a day for a fortnight when “ Childe 
Roland to the dark tower came” was written. 
* The Ballad of Sir Roland,’ to be found in Mother- 
well’s collection, is said to be the source from 
which Shakespeare took the song in ‘ Lear.’ Miss 
Defries’s comment does not exclude the inference 
that “ Cathbert” and “Giles” are no other than 
concrete embodiments of subjective ideas on 


Browning’s part. Arrsor Marat. 
Mossley. 


If J. A. J. will look into ‘ English Fairy Tales,’ 
collected by Joseph Jacobs and published by 
David Nutt, 1890, ne will find a tale there under 
the title of ‘ Childe Roland,’ and in the notes and 
references to the tale at the end of the book he will 
find much information which will throw light on 
the tale, and also incidentally on the poem of 
Browning. E. 


De Canterst Papers (8 S. ix. 87).—It is 
bably of little or no consequence to Cot. Lz 
RNU, or to any other reader of ‘N. & Q.,’ but 
there is, at pp. 16-17 and 71-3 of vol. ii. of the 
Jersey Magazine (January and February, 1810), 
an article headed ‘ Memoirs of the Carteret Family’ 
at the second reference, and introduced by a note 


‘*to the Editor” at the first, which fully bears out 
Cot. Le Cornv’s intimation as to the historic 
importance of the family. The note is to this effect : 


“Srr,—As an t of the t and honourable 
family of the Cartereis, of this island, cannot but be 
acceptable, I transmit a brief extract which I have 
made concerning it. Z.—Jersey, January 3.” 


The article deals chiefly with the fortunes of Sir 
George Carteret in the service of the Charleses ; 
but in the preamble he takes occasion to remark 
of the De Carterets that 


“their brave and loyal conduct procured them, at 
different periods, a variety of honours and rewards. 
They were frequently knighted, had considerable posts 
bestowed upon them, and sometimes shared in the chief 
government of Guernsey, Jersey, Sark, and Alderney. 
The office of High Bailiff of Jersey, an honourable 
s‘ation, is still possessed by the family. In the latter 
end of the reign of Edward the Third, Reginald de 
Carteret and his seven sons all received the honour of 
knighthood in one day, for the great service of having 
preserved the island of Jersey from falling into the 
hands of the famous Bertrand de Guesclin, Constable of 
France. During the contentions between Henry the 
Sixth and Edward the Fourth, Sir Philip de Carteret 
signalized himself in many brave actions ; and particu- 
larly by bis conduct and valour, was the means of again 
preventing Jersey from being subjected to the French 
dominion.” 


At p. 145 of the same volume of the same maga- 
zine, being the last of the number for March, is 
the following :— 

** Act of the States, Aux Etats de L’Isle De Jersey. 
L’an mil buit cent dix, le quatorziéme jour de Mars. 
Les Etats ont été avjourd’hui convoqués par Son Excel- 
lence le Député Gouverneur, ot [sic, qy. en] l’absence 
de I’ile de Messire Jean Dumaresq, Chevalier, Lieutenant 
Biilly, et de Jacques Hemery Ecr. second Lieutenant 
Bailly, leequels furent députés par les Etats le 15° 
Février dernier, pour passer en Angleterre pour les 
affaires publiques de cette fle. Et cette assemblée 
ayant procédé au choix d’un juge délégué, Phillipe De 
Carteret, Ecr. un des jurés justiciers de la Cour Royale, 
a 6té choisi et appointé de voix unanimes juge délégué, 
pour presider l’assemblée des Etats et pour continuer 
Vadministration de Ja justice jusqu'au retour du dit 
Messire Jean Dumaresq, Chevalier, ou du dit Jacques 
Hemery, Ecr. En consequence de quoi le serment 
ordinaire de Juge délégué a été administré au dit 
Phillipe De Carteret, Ecr. et le sceau publique et la 
masee royale ont été mis entre ses mains.” 


Tsomas J. Jeaxkes. 


Cot. Lz Cornu might, perhaps, apply for in- 
formation as to the above papers and family to the 
present Seigneur of Sark, Mr. William Collings. 
Some years ego I looked through the muniments 
preserved at that most charming little Seigneurie, 
in that, to my mind, most charming of all the 
Channel Islands, and these documents, if I remem- 
ber rightly, contained many references to the De 
Carterets, to which family the Seigneurie of Sark 
at one time belonged. I feel sure that my friend 
Mr. Collings would give your correspondent any 
in his power. J. S. Upat. 
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Ricwarpsow’s House ww Sauissory Court 
(8 S. x. 173).—In forwarding to ‘N. & Q.’a 
cutting from London, concerning Richardson’s 
residence in Salisbury Court and at Fulham, 
Cot. Paipeavx tells us that he bas verified it so 
far as possible, and found it correct, with the 
exception that the exact date of Richardson’s 
removal from North End to Parson’s Green ap- 
pears to have been in October, 1754. I am by 
no means so satisfied as to its correctness. The 
writer in London talks about Richardson’s removal 
from ‘‘ Selby House (afterwards the Grange), North 
End, West Kensington,” to Parson’s Green. The 
expression “ North End, West Kensington” is not 
felicitous, “ West Kensington ” is a very modern 
substitute for a portion of the ancient district 
called “North End.” There was, of course, no 
** West Kensington” in Richardson’s time, and 
consequently he cannot well be said to have 
removed from it. But let this pass. The writer 
speaks of Richardson’s residence at North End as 
“Selby House.” I should greatly like to know 
his authority for such a statement. 
inclines to the opinion that the novelist moved from 
North End to Parson’s Green in October, 1754. 
Will be kindly give his reasons? The Fulkam 
assessment books for 1754 show him rated under 
North End for this year. In 1755 the entry under 
“North End” reads, ‘‘ Mr. Saml. Richardson or 
oce.,” showing him to have moved. Under “ Par- 
son’s Green” for 1755 his name appears for the 
first time. I am, therefore, inclined to think that 
the removal occurred in this year. Still, Cox. 
Pripgavx may be correct. It was in 1739 that 
Richardson went to live at North End. This fact 
has, I believe, never been set on record by any of 
his biographers. Cuas. Jas, Fier. 

49, Edith Road, West Kensington, W. 


The house in Salisbury Square which is being 

led down, it appears from a note in the Builder 
trol: iv. 71) is not Richardson’s house, the house 
being pulled down being No, 11, whereas Richard- 
son lived at No. 12, which was acquired some 
years ago by Messrs. Edward Lloyd, the pro- 
prietors of Lloyd's Weekly Newspaper, of Nos. 4 
and 5, Salisbury Court. I do not know whether 
Cor. Pripgavx has verified the numbering of the 
houses in Salisbury Square, which is always a diffi- 
cult matter in London in view of the frequent 
changes which are made, but it seems desirable 
this should be done. Joun Hepes, 

Willesden Green, N.W. 


Famity, or Norruants §. ix. 
329).—See ‘Sussex Archeological Collections,’ 
vol. xiv. p. 114. 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 


pression, with idolater, for idoiolater. Analogous 
to it would be decrat, for democrat. Another 
recent monstrosity, somewhat current in the 
United States, is motorneer, “‘ the engineer of an 
electric carriage,” &c. Populist reminds me of 
the late Mr. J. R. Lowell’s populacity, ventured 
in 1866. It has not yet, I believe, been recorded 
by any lexicographer, though it may be in some 
glossary. F. H. 
Marlesford. 


It is to be noted that since Mr. Bryan has been 
adopted as the candidate of both the Populist 
and Democratic parties for the United States 
presidency, the word “ Popocrat” has been com- 
pounded in order to represent the fusion. The 
Times used it during August within quotation 
marks in a leading article, and the Speaker of 
5 September says of the ‘‘Sound Money” 
Democratic movement, “It will save some of the 
Southern States from the Popocrats.”’ 

Poriticiay, 


Dicey: (8" x. 217).—The ‘ New 
English Dictionary’ gives ‘‘ Dicky, or Dickey,” 
and shows by quotations that it was used in both 
senses, viz. (1) a seat on which the driver sits, 
and (2) a seat behind. The only reason for 
inserting the e is that it is wholly unmeaning and 
perfectly useless, which is a great recommendation 
in spelling English, as helping to keep up its 
much prized anomalies. Waiter W. Sxear. 


I always am glad to quote that most entertain- 
ing book ‘Cce!ebs in Search of a Wife.’ There 
(chap. xxiii.) Miss Rattle, the hoiden, declares : 
**O no, not in the inside, pray help me up to 
the dickey. I always protest I never will ride 
with anybody but the coachman, if we go ever so 
far.” Epwarp H. Maxsatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 

The chaise which brought Mr. Pickwick from 
Bristol to Birmingham to see Mr. Winkle had 
the dickey behind. “I hope,” said Mr. Pickwick, 
‘‘that our volatile friend is committing no 
absurdities in that dickey behind”; and Mr. 
Raskin, in ‘ Praeterita,’ vol. i. p. 33, says that in 
Mr. Telford’s chariot, which his father used to 
borrow for his summer holidays, the dickey ‘‘ was 
thrown far back so as to give perfectly comfortable 
room for the legs (if one chose to travel outside 
on fine days), and te afford beneath it spacious area 
to the boot, a storehouse of rearward miscellaneous 
luggage”; and two pages further on he adds, 
‘* There was no driver's seat in front.” 


Bey. WaLKER. 
Langstone, Erdington. 
[Very many replies have been received. | 


** PoputistT” (8 S. ix. 507; x. 62, 185),.— 
- brand-new synonym for this word is popocrat, 


Despencer Pepicree (8 S. x. 136).—Edward 
Lord Despencer’s mother was Anve Ferrers, but 


, comparable, on the score of com-|she was the sister, not the daughter, of Henry, 
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Lord Ferrers, of Groby, and Isabel Verdon, Anne’s 
father was William Ferrers, first Baron Ferrers, of 
Groby (creation 25 Edward I.). Her mother was 
Margaret, daughter of John, second Lord Segreve. 
My authorities are Burke's ‘Extinct Peerage’ 
(ed. 1866) and Farnbam’s ‘ Royal Descents.’ 
Karsteen Warp. 

Edward Despencer (d. 1375), who succeeded his 
uncle Hugh in 1349 as Baron Despencer, was the 
son of Edward (d. 1342), son of Hugh Despencer, 
jun, (d. 1326), and Eleanor, daughter and co- 

eir of Gilbert de Clare, Earl of Gloucester 
(d. 1337), and Anne, bis wife, daughter of Wil- 
liam, the firat Baron Ferrers, of Groby, co. 
Leicester (d. 1325), and his wife Margaret, 
daughter of John, second Lord Segreve. Anne, 
mother of the above Edward, would be sister ot 
Henry, Lord Ferrers, of Groby (d. 1343), instead of 
his daughter as stated in most of the peerages. 
Joun Rapcuirrs. 

Mr. C. M. Texisow asks a question on a usual 
but, as he righily says, incredible statement about 
the wife of Edward le Despencer. But his reasons 
for doubting the fact of her being daughter of 
Henry de Ferrers, of Groby, rest on statements 
of fact presenting some difficulties, What is there 
to show that Theobald de Verdon died in 1316? 
We have no reason to doubt that it was in 
February, 1313, that be inveigled Elizabeth de 
Clare, or Countess de Burgh, widow, as she was 
then, out of Bristol Castle, and married her there 
and then. He could not have died within the 
year. He was dead before 1321, for in 1320 or 1321 
she had married her third husband, Roger , 
for then the king gave Sandhill to the couple, 
calling ber his dearly beloved niece. 

Now Theobald had four daughters by this his 
second wife. Three of them (one as wife of 
—— de Ferrers) are given in the ‘* Post-Mortem 
Inquisition of Elizabeth de Clare,” their mother, 
and, if we are to believe the calendar of the 
Loquisition (or, more strictly, my note of the 
entries taken many years ago), the births of her 
children had very curious dates. The Inquisition 
was in 34 Edward III., No. &3,%.¢, av. 1361 
or 1362. Her three daughters by De Verdon are 
(1) Isabella, aged twenty-four, therefore born in 
1337 ; (2) Johanna de Furnivail, of same age, 
twenty-four; and (3) Margeria, wife of John 
Crayshall, aged forty, therefore born in 1321. 
To make confusion doubly confusing, the lady’s 
— by Roger Damory is given as aged 

irty. 

I should be grateful if some one who knows 
the original Inquisition would inform me whether 
™%, notes are disgracefully incorrect, or the 
‘Calendar’ does not truly report the Inquisition, 
or whether, thirdly, the jary bad got into a wild 
maze, Tao, WittiaMs. 

Aston Clinton, Tring. 


Tat Pirgr in Torrensam Court Roap 
(8 S. x. 216).—The figure referred to by D. R. 
as having been seen by him in i835 has long 
since disappeared, and I doubt whether it is worth 
seeking. lt was probably one of those rustic 
figures of artificial stone with which our fathers 
were wont to embellish their gardens, and of 
which some specimens may still be seen in 
Easton Road between Tottenham Court Road and 
Portland Road. 

A relic which has recently disappeared from 
this neighbourhood, by the erection of Messrs. 
Maple’s warehouse adjoining their timber-yard on 
the north side of Euston Road, is worthy of 
record. This relic was a large flamboyant terra- 
cotta frontispiece to a house which, at the latter 
end of the last century, formed the entrance to a 
once flourishing terra-cotta manufactory. Terra- 
cotta was at one time very fashionable for deco- 
rative purposer, the figures at the top of Somerset 
House and Marylebone Church being of this 
material, and it was extensively used by Inman, 
the architect, for the ornamental portions of the 
cbnrches built by him. oun Hess. 

Willesden Green, N.W. 


Cavcus (8 S. ix. 126, 510).—Unless Mr. 
Ernst can show some authority that the trade of 
the calker (or even that of the bottle “ corker”) 
was actually accentuated causas in the last century, 
it is hard to accept his belief as to the origin of 
this now well-established very curious and import- 
ant word, which carries with it so much to make 
the budding American politician’s life both miser- 
able and sleepless. Mr. Ernst’s guesses are 
simply the reflections of a guess founded upon a 
guess. In the eighteenth century, owing to its 
lucrative West India trade, Boston was the prin- 
cipal calking centre of the Atlantic coast ; but, great 
as the calkiog business must have been, there is no 
reason to suppose that the calkers as a class were 
in any way more intelligent and active minded or 
that they out-numbered at the polls the other com- 
mon trades, or possessed greater woes requiring 
peculiar legislation to remove or remedy. - 
tainly they were better paid. Neither is it quite 
agreeable to accept Mr. F. J. Parxen’s Indian 
derivation, good as it is, inasmuch as the old-time 
sturdy John Bull colonists (whether born on Eng- 
lish or American soil) cannot be shown to have 
ever exhibited talent in the direction of picking up 
phrases developed in the minds of the aboriginal 
tribes of America, any more than the Elizabethan 
settler took kindly to words used by the now 
vanishing Celt whom he supplanted. Mr. Eanst 
bas an simirable philological bent, and for one I 
am grateful for what he has done ia this attempt ; 
and now would like him to consider my guesse—to 
wit, this middle of a sentence found whole in 


Swift’s ‘Tale of a Tub’: “to drag out the lurking 
errors, like Cacus from his den.” Surely the present 
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village, town, or city ca[u]cas retiring place is but 
a den, and a very unwholesome den, devised purely 
for little else than the ripening of ingenious and 
sometimes iniquitous plans with which to ferret out 
the “ lurking errors” in the political shield or plat- 
form of the other fellow ; and surely the writings 
of the “grave Dean of St. Patrick’s” were quite as 
familiar in the mouth of the early Bostonian, and 
delighted him fully as much as the writings of 
Dickens delighted the heart of his descendant one 
hundred or more years later. Perhaps the old 
Bostonian, mechanic or otherwise, worried himself 
as little then in getting at the personal history of 
Master Cacas, or the particular way in which 
Cacas should be accented, as the present Bostonian 
does now. Newsory. 


Wiscellancons. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o, 


Musa Pedestris : Three Centuries of Canting Songs and 
Slang Rhymes, 1636-1896, By John 8. Farmer. (Pri- 
vately printed.) 

Mr. Farmer's new volume will appeal strongly to a con- 

siderable class of readers, and to those especially who 

* Slang and its Analogues,’ now in course of pub- 

ion, French and Spanish and even Scottish litera- 
ture is richer than English in songs of the kind now col- 
lected. With the romance di germania of Spain, to 
which Mr, Farmer refers, we can claim no familiarity. 

We know, however—ss who does not!—the ‘ Repues 

franches’ of Maitre Frangois Villon and the ‘ Jolly 

Beggars’ of Robert Burns, though we are not quite sure 

that the latter comes in all respecte within Mr. Farmer's 

scope. Our own literature bas, however, more of these 
things than we were prepared to find, and the editor of 
this goodly volume bas at least brought together a con- 
siderable number of these songs of the tramp and the 
trull. When in the preface to his ‘Rookwood’ 

Harrison Ainsworth, as in his forewords Mr. Farmer 

tells us, claimed, on the strength of his once famous 

** Nix my doll, pais, fake away,” to be the *‘ first to write 

a purely flash song,” he war, as is here said and shown, 

“very wide of the mark.” So early as 1536, Copland, 

bookseller, printer, author, and pupil of Caxton, wrote his 

* Hyeway to the Spyttel-hous,’ a strikingly vivid account 

of the rogues, cheate, and vagabonds who took their way 

to the hospital. From this work the compiler = his 
firat piece,‘ Rhymes of the Canting Crew.’ cker's 
works, dear to the student of Tudor literature, supply 
copious illustrations (principally however in prose) of the 
street vagrants who constitute a noteworthy feature of 

Elizabethan times, Decker gives one lyric, ‘ The Beggar's 

Curse,’ beginning ‘* The Ruffin cly the nab of the Har- 

manbeck,” which, being interpreted, means “ The devil 

take the constable’s head,” and others in praise of the 

“rom-bouse,” or strong ale, or the “doxie dell.” 

Samuel Rowlands and Richard Brome are writers to 

whom one would naturally turn in expectation of such 

“ dainties.” One is surprised to find the name of Jobn 

Fletcher to a song of this class printed as a broadside 

ballad. Shirley also supplies a song in praise of bis 

“ doxy,” or mistress, and among others a spirited ballad 

calied ‘The Black Procession. More than one of the 

songs given was sung at the post-Restoration theatres 
and even at the Ranelagh concerts. ‘A Slang Pastoral,’ 
by Tomlinson, burlesques brightly enough Byrom’s once 
famous “ My time, O ye muses, was happily spent.” The 


most vigorous verses in the volume are found 
immortal ‘‘ Night before Larry was stretcht,”” mane 
Coming to modern, or comparatively modern, days, w 
y Muggin Maid’ is « characteristically nast 
of the late James Buston, some snemeries of 
ductions in this class of literature are still preserved. We 
have ourselves beard him sing a song of the kind of 
indescribable naBtiness. Maginn and Harrison Ains- 
worth follow, and are succeeded by Bon Gaultier, whose 
contributions are taken from inburgh mayezines, 
Leman Rede and Pierce Egan are contributors, and the 
pages of Punch even are copied. Mr. Henley gives some 
vigorous translations from Villon as well as some 
original verses, and Dagonet and Mr. Albert Chevalier 
are included. The collection is, as will be seen, very 
miscellaneous, It is very interesting and is readable 
also, In the case of the more archsic forms trans- 
lations are given at the side. Archaism matters little 
however, ae the change in slang and cant is much less 
parent than in politer language. Where we are poorer 
than the French isin the fact that the utterances are, 
so to speak, fectitious. In ‘Les Repues franches’ we 
have the very utterances of a vagabond and a thief. 
Here we have only the words chosen as appropriate for 
such characters by persons of respectability. Mr. 
Farmer’s volume is well done, leaving nothing to be 
desired. We commend it strongly to those interested in 
the curiosities of popular language or fond of low com- 
pany. Mr. Farmer's notes are few and to the point. 


An Illustrated Catalogue of the Loan Collection 
Plate exhiliied in the Fitzwilliam Museum, “way, 
1895. By J. E. Foster. M.A.,and T. D. Atkinson. 
= Deighton, Bell & Co. and Macmillan & 

wes, 

THovuGH there is no indication of the fact on the title- 

page, this is,as we are informed, a second edition of a 

work which does its authors and the many other persons 

concerned in it great credit, In the year 1893 the 

Council of the Cambridge Antiquarian Society formed a 

committee for the purpose of making a catalogue of the 

church plate of the county. The colleges of the Uni- 
versity were, as @ matter of course, visited for the pur- 
pose of carrying out this plan. During the course of 
these operations a suggestion was made that, if possible, 
an exhibition of the more beautiful and historically 
interesting objects should be arranged for. The idea was 
most excellently carried out by a joint committee of 
representatives of the county, the University, and the 
borough, If we understand aright, the origina] cata- 
logue was without illustrations. We do not think that 
so interesting a collection of old plate had ever before 
been brought together in this country. It was not, how- 
ever, what, under other circumstances, it might have 
been, The colleges bave suffered much on several occa- 
sions. Large quantities of medizval silver and gold plate 
were ruthlessly made away with at the Reformation, 
because they bore upon them symbole, and no doubt in- 
scriptions also, which indicated that their donors were 
of the ancient faith. There is not now known to be in 
existence a single specimen of pre-Reformation sacra- 
mental plate which once belonged to the colleg We 
believe that the exact date of the destruction of these 
precious objects is not known, but we imagine that 
it took ree for the most part in the early years of the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth. Archbishop Parker was a 
most influential person at Cambridge at that time. His 
extreme opinions are well known, A large amount of 
plunder had been carried away from tbe parish churches 
of ee aye commigsioners in the reign 
of Edward VI. W was left was destroyed“ under 
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the order of Archbishop Parker which directed the 
substitution of ‘decent communion cups’ for the old 
chalices,” The order, so far as the country churches 
were concerned, seems to have been carried out in the 
year 1569, as a large number of the existing sacrament 
cups bear that date, We may be pretty certain that 
when these changes were rural places the 
treasures of the colleges would not be forgotten. 

Little more than seventy years had passed by when a 
new trouble came. In the year 1642 the war broke out 
between Charles I. and his Parliament, and the plate 
chests of the colleges were again laid under contribution. 
Several of the colleges contributed largely to the king's 
wants by surrendering their plate to be coined into 
money, and we have a notion that some was given for a 
like pur to raise money for the otherside. Then came 
the sed, deprenting years, devoid of all feeling for art 
that was not of its own time. This lasted for nearly 
two centuries, so that we may well be surprised that the 
colleges are as rich as they now are in objects of beauty, 
though we may feel assured that they do not own a 
tithe of what they once possessed. ‘ ms 

The Corporation of Cambridge was at one time rich in 
plate, but “the reforming zeal of the Councillors...... 
caused the dispersal of the collection in the year 1837 for 
en insignificant sum."" Some few of these objects have 
been traced, but it is to be feared that the greater part 
of them found their way to the melting-pot. 

The Cambridge Antiquarian Society were anxious to 
issue a new edition of their catalogue, but though they 
received a liberal donation for carrying on the work, it 
soon became a certainty that the number of subscribers 
would be far too few for the Society to undertake the 
riek of publication. At this time a welcome communica- 
tion was received from Mr. Robert Bowes, offering, on 
behalf of Messrs. Deighton, Bell & Co, and Messrs, Mac- 
millan & Bowes that the work should be issued by these 
eminent firms on bebalf of the Society, thus relieving 
them of all pecuniary liability in the matter. We need 
not say that the offer was gladly accepted and that the 

esent costly work is the result. Exclusive of engravings 
fn the text, there are sixteen plates, every one of which 
is of excellent execution, and many of great beauty on 
account of the objects which they illustrate. We must 
not fail to mention a fifteenth century standing cup 
belonsing to Pembroke College, which bears an inscrip- 
tion around the lip 

Sayn denes yt es me dere 

for hes lof drenk and mak gud cher, 
and on the stem we read “god help at ned.” 
Of still greater interest are a silver-gilt censer 
of the fourteenth and an incense ship of the 
fifteenth century. They are both of great beauty. 
There can be little or no doubt that they once formed a 
part of the treasure of Ramsey Abbey. Both these are 
now the property of the Earl of Carysfort. They were 
found in Whittlesea Mere in the year 1850; peed 
they were covcealed there by some member of the house 
who wished to preserve them from confiscation. 


Huntingdonshire and the Spanish Armada, Edited 

from Original Manuscripts by W. M. Noble. (Stock.) 
Tus account of the defences organized for the pro- 
tection of the state in case the Spanisrds should succeed 
in effecting a landing is most interesting. The book is 
compiled in a great part from a manuscript which for- 
merly belonged to Lord de Rameey, but which is now in 
the British Museum. Many letters are given from Sir 


Henry Cromwell, who was one of those chiefly concerned 
in raising forces. One letter, dated June 22ad (1588) is 
signed both by him arid the Bishop of Lincoln, Hunting- 
donshire then forming part of the vast see of Lincoln. 


Few people seem to realize the enormous preparations 
that were made to resist the power of Spain; it has 
been estimated that at least 130,000 men were put into 
the field. Mr. Noble explains in his preface that 
this mighty levy was divided into three armies, one to 
guard the southern coast, one to march wherever need 
arose, and one stationed at Tilbury to guard London. 
Had the Spaniards managed to land they must thus bave 
beaten three separate armies before they could bave taken 
London, for so perfect was the organization that the 
south coast army could have been quickly centred upon 
any given point. Mr. Noble deserves our thanks for 
having printed these valuable documents, and for his 
clear and lucid explanation of them. 


Johnson's Lives of the Poets. Edited by Arthur Waugh. 
Vol. VI. (Kegan Paul & Co.) 

ADDED interest is given to the sixth and concluding 
volume of Mr. Waugh’s pretty edition of Jobnson’s 
* Poets’ by the insertion of a well-executed engraving of 
a portrait of Dr. Johnson from a painting by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds not hitherto reproduced. It shows the Doctor 
with his own hair and without a wig, and exbibits him 
in an altogether new light. Portraits of Thomson, 
Collins, Young, and Gray are also given. This deserves 
to be the most popular edition of a classic not yet super- 
seded and, in its way, not likely to be superseded. 


THE English Historical Review for July is fully up to 
ite usual high level of interest and historical research. 
We think that the most important paper in the present 
number is that upon ‘ Cromwell and Mazarin in 1652,’ 
by S. R. Gardiner, He shows quite clearly that the 
French statesman had little true conception of the 
strong will and resolute purpose of the English ruler at 
the date when the negotiations regarding the fate of 
Dunkirk were in progress. Later he seems to have 
comprehended more clearly the nature of the man with 
whom he was dealing. There is the first part of an 
instructive paper by Prof. Maitland on ‘Canon Law in 
England.’ 


. Botices to Corresyondents. 

We must call special attention to the follewing notices: 

Ow all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to bead the second communication “ Duplicate,” 

J, A. J. Hovspes (“ Squarson "’).—It seems probable 
that the word was invented by Sidney Smith. See 7' 8. 
ii. 188, 273, 338 ; iii, 58, 397. 

C. B. Moont (“ I’m the eweetest of voices in orchestra 
heard”).—For an attempted solution of this see 7“ 3. i. 
517. 


CorricexpDa,—P. 221, col. 2, last line, for * 1830” read 
1820; p. 245, col. 1, 1. 11, tor “ Notes” read Noctes ; 
p- 268, col, 1, ll. 8 and 15, for “ Clave” read Clare. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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HOUSEHOLD WORDS. 


Founded by CHARLES DICKENS. 


WITH WHICH IS INCORPORATED 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


THE NEW MONTHLY PART IS NOW READY. 


CONTENTS. 
SERIAL STORIES: 


MARAE... T On 


Chapters XXV, to XXXVI. 


By CHRISTIAN LYS, 
Author of ‘ The Vengeance of Geoffry Lane,’ ‘ Suspicion,’ ‘The Dunthorpes of Westleighb,’ &c, 


AND THE FOLLOWING PAPERS. 
COMPLETE STORIES: 


A LORD—and a LADY. MR. MASON’S MARRIAGE. 
“ ANGELS UNAWARES.” OUR NEW NEIGHBOURS. 
A RIVALS LOVE. 
“EVEN UNTO DEATH.” PHOEBE. 
MARGERY’S LOVE AFFAIR. “The WHITE PRINCESS.” 
ALSO THE FOLLOWING ARTICLES :— 

ALUMINIUM and its USES. POETS in PARLIAMENT. 

CRICKET GOSSIP. ROSEMARY. 

FASHIONS. SOME OLD CHURCH TOWERS. 


TALES about TAILS. 

The BRACING AIR of POVERTY. 

The DOMESTIC CHAPLAIN, OLD STYLE. 

te Sas DOCTOR: some Disorders of the 


HOME NOTES. 

HOUSEHOLD GARDENING. 

LONG SLEDDALE: a Lake District Valley. 
NOBLE HUSBANDS and HUMBLE BRIDES. 


OLD SMITHFIELD. The TABLE: A Dainty Dinner. 
ON WORRY and FRETTING. TOMATOES. 
PILGRIMS and PILGRIMAGES. | UP-COUNTRY CANTONMENT LIFE in INDIA, 


LONDON: 12, ST. BRIDE-STREET, LUDGATE-CIRCUS, B.C, 
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A SELECTION FROM 


SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 


READY THIS DAY, in 2 vols. with 2 Portraits and 2 Maps, demy 8vo. 28s. 


THE MEMOIRS OF BARON THIEBAULT, 
LATE LIBUTENANT-GENERAL IN THE FRENCH ARMY. 
With Recollections of the Republic, the Consulate, and the Empire. 
Trauslated and Condensed by A. J. BUTLER, M.A., 
Translator of * The Memoirs of Marbot.’ 


The LABOUR PROBLEM. By GEOFFREY ey DRAGE, 
M.P. Demy 8vo. 

COSMIC ETHICS; or, the Mathematical Theory 
of Evolution ; sho’ the full im of the Doctrine of the Mean. 
and containing the Principia of the Science of Proportion. By W. 
CAVE THOMAS, F.8.8. Svo. 10s Od. 


MY CONFIDENCES: an Autobiographical | , 


LAMPAON by ELL, Qc, MP. 
Edition. With 2 Portraits, 8vo. 15s. 


The MAMELUKE or SLAVE DYNASTYof EGYPT, 
1200-1517 By Sir WILLIAM MUIR, LL.D. DCL 


D. Author * The Mahomet,” jomet 
‘The C With 12 Pull-Page Iilustrations anda 
Map 


The APOSTOLIC GOSPBL. wm a Critical 
Reconstruction of the Text. By J. FULTON BLAIR, B.D. 8vo. 


12s. 64. 


The INDIAN EMPIRE : its Peoples, History, and 
Sir W. W. HUNTER, KCS1. CLE LL.D. Th rd 


Products. By 
and Standard Edition, with Men. Demy 8vo. 28s. 


The SPAS and MINERAL WATERS of EUROPE. 
‘With Notes on Balneotherapeutic 
and Morbid Conditions. By HERMA 


pital. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


UNDERGROUND RUSSIA: Revolutionary Pro- 
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